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We adverted, in a former number, to the open assault directed by 
Popery against all our religious institutions, and her undisguised 
attempts to grasp once more at the complete political and moral subju- 
gation of mankind. In all this there is nothing to surprise us ; but for 
those who, five years ago, pronounced such results visionary and im- 
possible, they must be pregnant with astonishment. Nor will we say, 
although not astonished at the events themselves, we are not surprised, 
nay, amazed, at the rapidity of their appearance on the scene. Can it 
be that, in five short years from the date of that fatal mistake, ‘‘ the 
atrocious bill,” as it was but too appropriately called, one half of the 
Protestant hierarchy has been swept from the Irish bench—without a 
Convocation, without an opinion asked? Can it be that nothing but a 
physical impossibility has saved the Irish Church from the pillage, as 
well as mal-appropriation, of her episcopal revenues? Can it be that, 
while we are writing, the administration are issuing a Commission for 
VOL. XVI, NO. VII. 3 F 
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the actual, undisguised confiscation of church property in Ireland ?* 
—and can it be that a complete system of Popish education has been 
introduced into Ireland under the insulting designation of national ? 
Yes, these things can be, and more—the Papists are pushing for degrees, 
and, of course, for fellowships, tutorships, and the possession of a recog- 
nized education and public worship in the English Universities—and 
the Government abets and supports them ! 

Good old Lord Eldon told the people five years since that the sun of 
England was set. They now perceive it clearly: but they probably 
expected a few more years of twilight before great, Christian, and 
Protestant England sank into contempt, ignorance, and Popery. ‘‘ Her 
sun,” however, “‘is gone down while it was yet day,” + and midnight 
is fast travelling up the moral heaven. The slowest capacity now 
begins to comprehend the meaning of “liberality,” and John Bull, in 
astonishment at his own good nature, discovers that the largest talkers 
about their own generosity are not of necessity the most generous. He 
had long been told that the Church was illiberal, oppressive, benighted, 
till he felt uneasy, and hardly knew what to think :—it was strange, to 
be sure, that his good old Church, so long loved and honoured, so long 
his comforter and preceptress, whose name was associated with every 
tenderest thought of affection, joy, grief, and loyalty; who blest his 
cradle, ratified his first youthful vow, witnessed and cemented his 
dearest earthly bond, guided his steps, cheered his sick- bed, had received 
the sacred deposit of ancestral clay, and would, he hoped, speak his 
dust to the dust; it was strange indeed that in such an establishment 
he should find nothing but ignorance, bigotry, intolerance, and tyranny. 
But yet, when so many liberal gentlemen had come to that conclusion, 
what was to be thought ?—Worthy John was at least bewildered. But 
now that he is told from the same quarter that the only enlightened, 
tolerant, liberal and true religion is Porgry ; that superstitions, which 
the 16th century scattered with indignation to the winds, are the only 
intelligent opinions adapted to the advancing light of the 19th; that, 
where Popery is, there is liberty ;{ that the tortures, massacres, assas- 
sinations, persecutions of Rome are mere dreams; that Luther was a 
demon, and Borgia an angel of light; he starts in shame from the 
reverie he dared to indulge, and indignant at having, by a momentary 


* Mr. Dominick Browne speaks out. ‘‘ The real question before the House was, 
would they or would they not endow that religion which had existed in Ireland for the 
jast 309 years in spite of every persecution? He would not conceal it that what Ireland 
wanted was ‘he recognition of the n1GuTs of the Catholic Church, and nothing short of 
that would pacify her. There was nothing now for the Government to do but to make 
the religion of three-fourths of the people THE ESTABLISHED RELIGION, for that was 
the only means of securing the tranquillity of the country.” 

+ Jer. xv. 9. 

t ‘‘ Where shineth thy spirit, there liberty shineth too!” So Mr. Moore apostrophizes 
the Popish Church, in one of his Irish Melodies. 
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doubt, been led one step towards so monstrous a conclusion, he resolves 
to be seduced no more. 

We have often raised our voice against the popular opinion, prevalent 
without examination, of the intellectual superiority of this age to its 
predecessors. It is with no feeling of self-gratification that we receive 
the triumphant confirmation of that opinion supplied by the “ Travels of 
an Irish Gentleman.” That such a work can be read, can reach a 
second edition, can require to be answered, speaks little for the intelli- 
gence or the information of the modern public. That it can be 
needful seriously to disprove that ruze Supreme Detry Is A WAFER OF 
rLour—that there should be room to apprehend that such an opinion, 
with all its consequences, may become extensively prevalent, perhaps 
dominant in England, is no very high evidence of advancing light. 
Yet this is the case ! 

The person selected to introduce unmasked Popery to the English 
Protestant drawing-room is every way worthy of the task, as the task 
is every way worthy of him. It is more than popular conjecture which 
identifies him with a writer equally celebrated for elegance and licen- 
tiousness ; for high imaginative and poetical powers, and utter laxity 
of religious opinion and moral feeling; for manners which, adorn the 
most refined society, and principles which sap the foundation of all socia] 
intercourse. In all this we merely speak of the Irish Gentleman as a 
writer. With his private character we have no concern. But really, 
were not the subject too awful, the contrast would be ludicrous.—First, 
on reels Anacreon, chaunting, 


“Come, send round the wine, and leave points of belief 
To simpleton sages and reasoning fools ; . 
This moment’s a flower too fair and brief 
To be wither’d and stain’d by the dust of the schools. 
Your glass may be purple, and mine may be blue, 
But, while they are filled from the same bright bowl, 
The fool who would quarrel for difference of hue, 
Deserves not the comfort they shed o’er the soul :—*® 


then off drops the ivy crown, revealing the Romish tonsure, and the jolly 
bard turns out a lusty monk, covered with this same “dust of the 
schools,” and eke of the Fathers; and so far from not quarrelling for 
difference of hue, he will not allow what our purple glass contains to be 
wine at all; and well might we think ourselves off if it were nothing 


* “Trish Melodies.” Yet the writer of these lines condemns Luther for writing (what 
he never wrote) 
“ Wer nicht liebt wein, weib, und gesang, 
Der bleibt ein narr sein lebenlang.” 
(Who loves not woman, wine and song, 
He lives a fool all his life long), 
and pronounces from this circumstance his incapacity as a religious polemic. The Irish 
Gentleman, as we shall see, has a great horror of studying the Scriptures, else he might, 
perhaps, have exercised his “ private judgment” upon Matt. vii. 3—5, without much 
detriment. 
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more unwholesome than salt and water. But no. It is hemlock and 
hellebore. ‘‘ Hail then, to thee,” (he cries) ‘thou one and onLy true 
church, which atone art the way of life!"* “‘ The heads of the church 
continued invariably to act upon the system of requiring all within the 
fold to follow the one shepherd ; and if any resisted or dissented, cast 
them forth from the flock. To this exclusion no less awful a penalty 
was attached than the forfeiture of eternal salvation!”+ | Well spoken 
out! But long before the mask fell off, glimpses of the Jesuit beneath 
were perceptible. Our readers may remember a roundelay in those 
same Irish Melodies which preach so laudable an indifference to all 
religions save that of Bacchus, innocently enough intituled ‘“ The Irish 
Peasant to his Mistress,” and sung as innocently by many a romantic 
young lady, in admiration of the generosity, fervour, and devotion of the 
sentiment which it breathes. No reader of that production can com- 
pare it with the ordinary language of Romanists, and especially of Irish 
Romanists, without being convinced that the “mistress” there addressed 
is ‘the mother and mistress of all churches.” When Popery had more 
reason to be cautious than she has now, she spoke in parables and 
allegories, and her votaries addressed her, 


‘* Where shineth thy spirit, there Liberty shineth too!” 


and had the audacity to quote Scripture for the sentiment. But now 
things are altered; the domino may be dropped, and plain language 
safely spoken. And now we may learn what the “liberty” is which 
“shineth” in the splendour of the Romish Church. We have quoted 
the Irish Gentleman to this point on a former occasion, but our readers 
will not be offended if we here cite his opinion again. 


On looking back to the wide field over which my inquiries had led me, I 
could not but see that the main source of all the heresies and blasphemies which 
have arisen, like phantoms, along the pathway of Christianity, from the first 
moment of its appearance in this world, lay in that FREE access To THE PERUSAL 
or THE Scriptures and that FREE exexcise or PRIVATE JUDGMENT in inter- 
preting them, which heretics have, in all ages, contended for, and the Catholic 
Church has, in all ages, as INVARIABLY CONDEMNED. It was, therefore, with a 
sigh to think how long-lived and unconquerable is error, that I found, on land- 
ing in Ireland, the very same cry of “ the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible,’ which the Gnostics of the second century first turned to the 
detriment of Christianity, employed by those far from Gnostic a, the 
Lortons and Rodens of the nineteenth,—however unconsciously and ignorantly, 
on their parts,—to the same baleful purpose —Vol. II. pp. 320, 321. 


None can brand this language with the charge of ambiguity. It is quite 
intelligible—and if, after hearing this from an Irish advocate of Popery, 
men will go on to act as if that fierce and intolerant superstition 
had abandoned or even lowered its claims, verily they deserve the 
consequences ! 





* Vol. IL, p. 343. + Vol. I. p. 195. 
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But come we to the Irish Gentleman’s argument. He thus describes 
the circumstances that led him to investigate the relative merits of 
Protestantism and Popery. 


It was on the evening of the 16th day of April, 1829,—the very day on 
which the memorable news reached Dublin of the Royal Assent having been 
given to the Catholic Relief Bill,—that, as I was sitting alone in my chambers, 
up two pair of stairs, Trinity ries being myself one of the everlasting ‘* Seven 
Millions” thus liberated, I started suddenly, after a few moment's reverie, from 
my chair, and taking a stride across the room, as if to make trial of a pair of 
emancipated legs, exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God! I may now, if I like, turn Protes- 
tant.”—Vol. I. pp. 1, 2. 


Of course, the narrative is fiction ; and none of the best. Still, how- 
ever, it must be understood to convey the author’s notions of “the rise 
and progress of religion in the soul.” And hence we are to conclude 
that “‘the Editor of Capt. Rock’s Memoirs” considers a change in poli- 
tical circumstances a very sufficient reason for a change of religion. So 
much for the “rise.” Now for the “ progress.” 

Though as ignorant, at that time of my life, on all matters of religion, as any 
young gentleman brought up at a University—even when meant for holy orders 
—could well be, I had by nature very strong devotional feelings, and from 
childhood had knelt nightly to my prayers with a degree of trust in God’s mercy 
and grace, at which a professor of the Five Points would have been not a little 
scandalized. It was, therefore, with perfect conscientiousness and sincerity, that 
I now addressed myself to the task of choosing a new religion ; and having made 
up my mind that Protestantism was to be the creed of my choice, resolved also 
that it should be Protestantism of the best and most approved description.— 
Vol. I. Pp. 9, 10. 


We pass the sneer at the ignorance of young gentlemen brought up 
for holy orders ; but we naturally ask, is this description intended to 
convey the idea of modern Popish education?—-Do young Papists go 
to Trinity College, “ignorant on all matters of religion?” ‘ Of the 
Scriptures,” he says, “ my knowledge had hitherto been scanty.” (p 11.) 
In that, there is nothing surprising. The only wonder is that he had 
knowledge of them enough to misquote and burlesque them, which is 
all he has done. But how was it that he had been brought up in such 
ignorance ‘on all matters of religion,” that all his “ conscientiousness 
and sincerity,” when once awakened, could do, was to settle that, 
before he had examined any religion, he would not abide in the creed 
in which he had been educated? A singular mode, indeed, but no 
doubt in perfect harmony with modern liberal notions! If you know 
nothing of religion at all, determine, before examination, whatever you 
ultimately rest, or float, or sink in, to abandon that of your fathers. 

The inquiry thus auspiciously commenced was conducted in the 
same spirit. Prayer for enlightenment and guidance on so dark and 
tempestuous a sea would have savoured too much of old-fashioned 
pietism. The Irish Gentleman felt assured that his sincere zeal at least 
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** deserved” success (p. 12), which, perhaps, is excusable, considering he 
had been brought up in the doctrine of human merit; but this high 
estimate of his own deserts naturally led him to think little of any other 
dependence. He thought that he had “ secured one great step towards 
the adoption of a new creed, in the feeling, little short of contempt, with 
which he looked back upon the old one” (p. 12.) Our readers, 
perhaps, will not be astonished to learn that one who, without reason, 
could reject a belief, might be content, without reason, to adopt what 
he had, without reason, rejected. And such was the case. ‘The young 
gentleman inquired—and relapsed. 

The details of this inquiry form the bulk of these volumes, which are, 
in effect, an apology for Popery, by first endeavouring to shew that the 
exercise of our private judgment must inevitably lead us thither, and 
next, that nothing is so dangerous and fatal as the use of this same 
private judgment.—That such a Milesian way of backing his friends 
should have resulted from the beginning already mentioned can produce 
no surprise. And we shall now prepare to show our readers that the 
method of the inquiry was well worthy the spirit in which it originated. 

Thus then did our Irish Gentleman take up the subject :— 

There is, among those who consider the Catholic Church to have, in the 
course of time, fallen from its first purity, a considerable difference of opinion 
as to the period at which this apostasy commenced; some writers having been 
disposed to extend the golden period of the Church to as late a period as the 
seventh or eighth century ; while by others her virgin era is confined within far 
less liberal limits. My great object, however, being, as much as possible, “ integros 
accedere fontes,” I saw THAT THE HIGHER UP, NEAR THE VERY source, I BEGAN 
MY RESEARCHES, THE BETTER; and, accordingly, with the writings of those five 
holy men who are distinguished by the title of Apostolical Fathers, as having all 
of them conversed with the Apostles or their disciples, I now commenced my 
studies —Vol. I. pp. 13, 14. 

No doubt, “ the higher up, near the very source, he began his re- 
searches, the better.” Why then, not begin at the very source, with 
the Evangelists and Apostles? It is true that our Irish Gentleman 
informs us that the plan he adopted was to make his study of the sacred 
volume concurrent with this inquiry into the writings of its first ex- 
pounders (p. 12.). But no fruits of any such study appear. Except 
the hackneyed text adduced by the advocates of transubstantiation, 
nothing is quoted from the Bible in the shape of argument or authority. 
Ridicule and cavil alone extort an extract from Scripture. The impla- 
cable hatred of Rome towards the word of God is easily accounted for— 
she cannot bend it to countenance her system—she cannot interpolate 
it, as she has too often done in the writings of the Fathers :—and there- 
fore she would shut it up, and neither go in herself, nor suffer those who 
would. Otherwise, why lay such stress on “ those five holy men who 
are distinguished by the title of Apostolical Fathers, as having all of 
them conversed with the Apostles or their disciples,” and wholly omit 
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to notice those very Apostles themselves? Can it be doubted that, if 
relics, purgatory, invocation of saints, &c. were to be found in their 
writings, or if they could be even inferred by the utmost torture of 
language, the Irish Gentleman would have quoted them with at least as 
much complacency as he does the meagre and perverted testimonies of 
Ignatius and Hermas? With what consistency can we build orthodoxy 
on the free perusal of the Fathers, while nothing but heresy can result 
from free access to the New Testament? Were not the Apostles 
and Evangelists themselves Fathers ? is not the title indeed applicable to 
them pre-eminently ? Is Paul inferior to Clement? John to Polycarp? 
On the principle laid down by the Irish Gentleman, the writers of the 
New Testament are surely worthy a hearing. 

Our Irish Gentleman, however, in the course of his researches, made 
the discovery that the Gnostics had perverted Scripture, and that ‘‘ the 
multiplication of heresies, schisms, and innovations in faith has been, at 
all times, in direct proportion to the diffusion of the Scriptures among the 
people.” Under these circumstances, he was naturally nervous, and 
took good care, whatever other sources he might consult, to avoid that 
fruitful parent of error, the Bible. But our traveller is no exception to 
the proverb relative to great wits. After telling us that Gnosticism 
resulted from a free access to the Scriptures, he writes thus — 

The Gnostic sects had each their special Gospels, either forged, or corrupted 
from those of the Evangelists ;”* and each also adopted a peculiar Canon of 
Scripture, rejecting (as did Luther afterwards, in the case of the Epistle of 
St. James, +) whatever happened not to suit their respective purposes.—V ol. I. 
pp. 265, 266. 

So then, it appears that Gnosticism did not result from reverence of 
Scripture, but from contempt and corruption of it! The Gnostics did 
not bind their faith upon Scripture, but tried to bind Scripture to their 
persuasions, and when it would not bend, they broke it. They made 
their own Bible ; and their worship of this idol is facetiously identified 
with the implicit submission of the Church of England to the uncor- 
rupted, unmutilated, word of God. These are the people, who, 
we were told a little while ago, cried out for the whole Bible and 
nothing but the Bible.t As to schisms and heresies resulting from the 








* Thus the Ebionites made use of the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, leaving out, 
however, as contrary to their belief in the simple humanity of Christ, the three first 
chapters. Marcion composed a Gospel for himself by mutilating and altering that of 
St. Luke ;—and a question as to which was the most authentic, Marcion’s Gospel or 
St. Luke’s, has long been contested among the German Rationalists. The heretic, 
Tatian, instead of choosing, like the rest, some one of the four Evangelists, or some 
apocryphal relation, made a Code out of the four Gospels, which he called the Harmony of 
the Gospels. 

+ Luther did not ultimately reject this Epistle. —Ep. Curist. REMEMB. 

t In like manner he makes Valentinus a fanciful interpreter and perverter of Scripture, 
and yet says that he derived his doctrines from “ secret communications of Christ to his 


Vol. I 
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diffusion of Scripture, we deny the fact. The Scriptures authoritatively 
denounce schism, and can alone instruct us what heresy is. The 
submission of ignorance, as in Ireland, or of fear, as in Spain or Italy 
(not to say as in Ireland also), our traveller represents as an intelligent 
acquiescence in all the dogmata of the Romish Church! Let him 
remove inquisitions and censorships, and then take at random the 
educated population of any Popish country, and a like number of the 
educated population of this, and see amongst which the greatest dis- 
cordance of religious opinion prevails. And, even were his position 
true, it would no more impeach the right of every man to read the 
Scripture, than it would invalidate his right to purchase a dozen of 
wine, because some men “ put an enemy into their mouths to steal 
away their brains.” *—There is perfect harmony between Eph. v. 18, 
and 1 Tim. v. 23; and so there is between John v. 39, and 2 Pet. iii. 
15, 16. 

By the same defect of memory whereby our traveller first makes the 
Gnostics clamour for the whole Bible and nothing but the Bible, and 
then mutilate the Bible, and add to the Bible, so does he first make the 
Fathers arbiters of all orthodoxy, and then proceeds to show that they 
could not secure themselves even from the most outrageous heresies. 


Nor can we wonder that light, ordinary minds should have been whirled into 
these great Maelstroms of heresy, when, even among THE Catuotic FatrHers 
THEMSELVES, some of THE ABLEST were sucked into the vortex. In the Clementine 
Homilies, a work which though not of that high parentage its assumed name 
imports, seems admantaigek to have been the production of some eminent 
Christian of the second age, it is said of the Sophia of the Gnostics, that God 
himself rejoices in her alliance. The language in which Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of the Gnosis breathes ail the spirit of that sect ; and, so late as the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, we find in the Odes of the Bishop Synesius such a 
display of Gnostic thoughts and phrases, as renders them far more like the compo- 
sitions of a Valentinian or Marcosian than of a Catholic Pastor. 

Of the catching influence of some of the other great heresies, we have yet more 
signal examples. The shrewd Tertullian was induced ¢o believe in Montanus as 
the Paraclete promised by Christ, and, for a time, surrendered his strong mind to 
the gross delusions of that impostor and his two inspired women of quality. 
St. Augustin remained attached to the sect of the Manichees till his thirtieth year ; 
and through him has the dark infection of this Heresy been transmitted to suc- 
ceeding ages,—EVEN TO THE TINGING OF THE SACRED WATERS OF CATHOLICITY 
wiTH ITs stain.—Vol. I. pp. 266—268. 


If then Peter and Paul may be perverted by private judgment, what 
must be the danger of relying on the Clementine Homilies, Clement of 
Alexandria, Synesius, Tertullian, and Augustin ?—Why take these as 
authorities, when the former must not be heard? Will it be pretended 
that heresy ever infected the writers of the New Testament, which, it is 
here confessed, has STAINED THE SACRED WATERS OF CaTHoLiciTy!!! ? 





* Othello. Act II. Scene 3. 
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The Seriptures alone, it is here virtually admitted, are unpolluted with 
that “ dark infection.” And how then should they propagate it? How 
can a healthy body propagate a disease? ‘* Either make the tree good, 
and his fruit good ; or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt ; 
for the tree is known by his fruit.”* If the Scripture makes heretics, 
call it, as staunch Transalpine Romanists would not scruple to call it, a 
heretical book at once. It is not Scripture, but the contempt and 
desertion of Scripture, that is the .parent of error, heresy, and schism. 
The Scriptures never told Tertullian that Montanus was the Paraclete, 
nor Augustin that Satan was a rival of the Supreme. 

Having thus determined the relative value of the Scriptures and the 
Fathers, and settled the danger of meddling with the former, and the 
necessity of being implicitly guided by the latter, our traveller advances 
to his task. We shall not be suspected of any inclination to depreciate 
the genuine monuments of christian antiquity. As witnesses of the 
opinions of the Church, they are of the highest value; and (though on 
far, far different grounds) we would not at all object to have any theo- 
logical tenet tried by the Romish test—‘‘ the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers ;” for we are convinced that this cannot be pleaded for any 
doctrine which has not the full acceptance of the Church of England. 
But their testimony as witnesses, and their opinions as individuals, rest 
on very different foundations. The former must be tried by their op- 
portunities and their character; the latter, by their abilities and infor- 
mation. The authority of the same Father, in these two regards, is 
sometimes completely opposite ; and a respectable voucher for facts is 
often small authority for belief, when he speaks the opinion, not of the 
Church, but of himself. Hermas and Chrysostom may serve as illus- 
trations. This is indeed admitted by the Irish traveller in the passage 
we have already cited: yet does he not hesitate to take the opinions of 
the Fathers, including those who were “ sucked into the vortex of 
heresy,” as proof complete of the truth of doctrines, while he passes by 
the Scriptures in silent contempt. 

It is evident, indeed, that, with the exception above noticed, our 
author was unable, by any process of ingenuity, to elicit Popery from 
Scripture. His difficulties are, in reality, as great with the Apostolic 
Fathers, although these he thinks himself bound to notice. How suc- 
cessfully we proceed to show :— 

Great, then, was my surprise,—not unaccompanied, I own, by a slight twinge 
of remorse,—when, in the person of one of these simple, apostolical writers, I 
found that I had popped upon a Pope—an actual Pope ;—being the third Bishop 
after St. Peter, of that very Church of Rome which I was now about to desert for 


her modern rival. This primitive ——— of the See of Rome was St. Clement, 
one of those fellow-labourers of St. Paul, whose “names are written in the Book 








* Matt. xii. 33. 
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of Life;’’ and it was by St. Peter himself, as Tertullian tells us, that he had been 
ordained to be his successor. This proof of the antiquity and apostolical source 
of the Papal authority startled me not a little. ‘“ A Pope! and ordained by 
St. Peter!” exclaimed I, as I commenced reading the volume: “ now, ‘ by 
St. Peter’s Church, and Peter too,’ this much surpriseth me.”—Vol. I. 

14, 15. 


Poor young gentleman! we want not to be told that he was “ igno- 
rant on all matters of religion!” So ignorant, it should seem, that he 
thought Protestants quarrelled with Popery on account of the name! 
We doubt not that Clement was Bishop of Rome. He possibly might 
have received the title of Papa, which was common to all Bishops at an 
early period of the Church. But we have no quarrel with the Pope on 
account of his title. If it could be shewn that Clement called himself, 
or suffered himself to be called, “ Bishop of Bishops,” ‘* Christ’s Vicar 
on earth,” “ Our Lord God the Pope,” &c. &c.; or that he sold indul- 
gences for sin, prospective and retrospective ; that he claimed a right of 
making and unmaking kings, and dispensing with oaths ; infallibility of 
judgment, &c. &c., then indeed would there be primitive authority for 
Popery. But nothing of this kind is attempted to be shewn. Clement was 
a Pope, and that, it seems, is quite enough to prove that he put forth all 
the blasphemous pretensions of the modern Bishops of Rome! Besides, 
Clement wrote an epistle to the Corinthians ; and, therefore, ‘‘ even in 
those simple, unpolemic times, when the actual exercise of authority 
could be so little called for, THE JURISDICTION OF THE SEE OF PETER 
WAS FULLY ACKNOWLEDGED!”* Why did not our young gentleman 
quote the passage of this epistle from which any such doctrine could be 
inferred? The Corinthians asked the judgment of Clement; and well 
they might. The authority of his piety, his connexion with the Apostles, 
his important situation in the Church, all pointed him out as the person 
to be consulted. No one doubts that the Church of Rome, in very early 
times, had a primacy allowed her, on account of her local situation in 
the metropolis of the world. While the world continued under the 
Roman yoke, it was natural enough. She was then a pure and emi- 
nently intelligent Church, and frequently consulted on religious matters. 
But it is rather too much to convert this circumstance into a full ac- 
knowledgment of the jurisdiction of the See of Peter, and to claim for 
modern Rome, wallowing in superstitions and corruptions, the deference 
paid by the primitive Christians to the Church whose faith was spoken 
of throughout the whole world. 

Such is all the testimony our author can extract from Clement. In 
Ignatius, he finds “‘a Pope or Bishop of Rome, presiding over the whole 
christian world.” The passage from which he extracts this marvellous 
intelligence he translates thus in a note (p. 16): “ The Epistle of 


® Vol. I. p. 15. 
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St. Ignatius to the Romans, which was written in the first century, is 
addressed to ‘ the Church that presides (xpoxa@nrat) in the country of 
the Romans.’” So “the Church that presides in the country of the 
Romans,” means ‘ the Church that presides over the whole christian 
world!” But further :— 


In speaking of the Docetz, or Phantasticks, a sect of heretics who held that 
Christ was but, in appearance, Man,—a mere semblance or phantasm of huma- 
nity,—Ignatius says, ‘‘ They stay away from the Eucharist and from prayer, 
because they will not acknowledge the Eucharist to be the flesh of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, that flesh which suffered for our sins.” Now, when it is considered 
that the leading doctrine of the Docete was that the body assumed by Christ 
was but apparent, there cannot be a doubt that the particular opinion of the 
orthodox to which they opposed themselves was that which held the presence of 
Christ’s body in the Eucharist to be real.—Vol. I. pp. 17, 18. 


Strange reasoning! Does the doctrine of a spiritual presence in the 
Eucharist deny the reality of Christ's body? Does it not rather affirm 
it? Can the bread be a sign of that which has no existence? It must 
surely be evident to any mind more practised in argument than that of 
our youthful traveller, that, to a person who dishelieved the reality of 
Christ’s body, the commemoration of that body must be a mockery, as 
being the solemn celebration of what he deemed a nonentity. . 

But if Ignatius can do nothing for Popery alive, let us see whether 
his corpse may not be turned to some account. 


Ignatius, as is well known to all readers of martyrology, was delivered up to 
be devoured by lions in the amphitheatre at Rome. After the victim had been 
despatched, the faithful deacons who had accompanied him on his journey 
gathered up, as we are told, the few bones which the wild beasts had spared, and 
carrying them back to Antioch deposited them there religiously in a shrine, 
round which annually, on the day of his martyrdom, the Faithful assembled, 
and, in memory of his self-devotion, kept vigils round his relics !—Vol. I. pp. 
20, 21. 


What a lucky word, relics / hence, by a dexterous transition, we are, 
of course, to conclude that the primitive practice avers the power of 
bones, nails, hairs, &c. &c. to operate cures, and to forgive sins ; and, 
moreover, their right to adoration; for this is the sense in which the 
Popish doctrine of relics is to be understood. If any thing like this 
could be produced, it might be argued that the doctrine of relics is 
primitive. But the alchemy which can extract this opinion from 
honours paid to the remains of a venerable martyr, bids fair indeed to 
discover the philosopher’s stone.* 








® How is it that our traveller never bethought him of the genuine words of Ignatius 
himself, which put the Father’s opinion on this subject beyond doubt or question ? 
“ KoAaxetoare Ta Ohpia, Iva por Tdpos yévwyta, kal MHAEN KATAAITIOSI TOT 
ZQMATOS MOT, iva pH Kouundels us TI yerwpat. TodTe Cooma GAnbas pubynths 
tov Xgiorod, bre ov5E 74 oGua pov 6 Koowos dYeru.” Could any believer in the Romish 
doctrine of relics have written thus? 
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Ignatius, however, must be disquieted and called up, to affirm the 
Popish doctrine of tradition. 

It should have been mentioned also,—to make the matter still worse,—that, 
when on his way through Asia to the scene of his sufferings, this illustrious 
Father, in exhorting the Churches to be on their guard against Heresy, impressed 
earnestly upon them “to hold fast by the Traditions of the Apostles ;”—thus 
sanctioning that twofold Rule of Faith, the Unwritten as well as the Written 
Word, which by all good Protestants is repudiated as one of the falsest of the 
false doctrines of Popery!—Vol. I. p. 21. 

Where is the proof that Ignatius here made a distinction between the 
written and the unwritten word? For any thing that here appears, he 
might intend nothing but the New Testament Epistles themselves. 
Probably he referred to the Belief and the Lord’s Prayer. But grant 
that he intended something unwritten. Ignatius was a contemporary of 
the Apostles ; and he might safely speak of their verbal traditions, which 
they had themselves heard from the Apostles’ own lips. Are we, how- 
ever, hence to conclude that what Rome, at the distance of 1800 years, 
or say, if you will, of 800, would affirm, upon no evidence, to be Aposto- 
lical tradition, is actually such? No human ingenuity can make this 
very ambiguous passage countenance the doctrine of unwritten tradition, 
as received by the modern Church of Rome. 

Then says our traveller :— 

Marvellous to me, most marvellous, were these discoveries ;—-a Relics 
of Saints, Apostolical Traditions, and a Corporal Eucharist, all in the First Age 
of the Church !—who cou/d have thought it? Vol. I. p. 21. 

Who, indeed? and who can think it, if it rest on no better evidence 
than this ? 

Barnabas and Polycarp our traveller hopelessly surrenders, as inca- 
pable of perversion. Of Hermas he says, 

This Father, be it recollected, was one of those distinguished Christians to 
whom St. Paul sends salutations in the Epistle to the Romans, and among the 
moral precepts which in this work he represents his angel to have communicated 
to him is the following :—“ The first thing we have to do is to observe the com- 
mandments of God. If afterwards a man wishes to add thereunto any good 
work, such as fasting, he will receive the greater recompense.” 

Here again was sheer Popery, both in doctrine and eae 
to God by Good Works, and one of those Good Works, Fasting !—Vol. I. pp. 
23, 24. 

The young gentleman’s “ignorance in all matters of religion” is once 
more exhibited in arguing for fasting, as a Popish practice, rejected by 
Protestants. It may be necessary therefore to tell him that Protestants 
do not reject fasting, nor do they deny the primitive authority of the 
practice. But if it had been our author’s intention to discredit this 
observance instead of maintaining it, he could not have succeeded better 
than in quoting from an early Father a passage which denies its necessity, 
and formally excepts it from the commandments of God. As to “ satis- 
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faction by good works,” we can no more read it here than in those 
words of our Lord himself, “ If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” * 

And this is all that our young traveller can extract in favour of 
Popery from the Apostolic Fathers! We shall take occasion, in our 
next Number, to see how he succeeds with later ages. We may remark 
that his work is characterised by the usual amount of low scurrility and 
graceless wit against the Protestant Clergy :—-“ Rich and roseate rectors!” 
Surely Captain Rock’s biographer ought to know that the patriotic 
efforts of that gallant gentleman have rendered such beings impossibili- 
ties! Our young traveller does well to be abusive. Invective is the 
best substitute for argument, when the latter cannot be had. 

Of the other works, we have only to say that Mr. O'Sullivan and 
Philalethes are excellent. We scarcely know what to think of the 
“Second Travels.” We wish to see the faith of the Church of England 
better defended than the author of that book is capable of doing. We 
have sometimes thought him a Jesuit in disguise, and sometimes the 
Archbishop of Dublin ; but the most reverend Prelate is so courteously 
cited occasionally, that we must abandon the latter conjecture. 


_> 


Arr. I1.—Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion, Con- 
sidered with Reference to Natural Theology. By Wit.iam Provt, 
M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of —- London : 
Pickering. 1834. Pp. 564. 


In most of the ordinary operations of Nature, the design of the 
Creator is sufficiently obvious; the adaptation of means to their end 
is readily discernible by the reasoning faculties of man. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case with phenomena in general; but, though we can 
assign no reason for the results produced by various experimental 
operations, the changes effected by them are manifestly directed to 
certain ends. Since therefore, in cases where the intermediate pheno- 
mena can be traced and understood, a design is always manifest, it is 
natural to infer design in others obviously so directed, even though their 
intimate nature surpass the limits of human comprehension. This is 
Paley’s argument, in the seventh chapter of his “ Natural Theology ;” 
and it clearly admits of a very extensive application to the phenomena 
of Cuemistry, which is a branch of knowledge dependent solely on 
experience, and which had not hitherto been considered in detail, with 
reference to the argument for design and contrivance in the works of 
creation. To supply this desideratum has fallen to the lot of Dr. Prov, 
as one of the writers for the Bridgewater premium; and he has placed 


* John xix. 15. 
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the argument in a somewhat more striking point of view than that in 
which Paley has left it. Admitting, generally, that the mechanical 
contrivance of the universe is better adapted to display the design of the 
great Contriver, he considers it not so well suited to arrest the attention 
of the observer. The employment of means utterly above our compre- 
hension, though evidently most familiar to //im, is calculated to impress 
the mind with more exalted notions of his wisdom and goodness, than 
the more obvious beauty even of the most complicated mechanism. 
The trio of subjects comprised in Dr. Prout’s treatise have no very 
apparent connexion with each other, except in so far as chemical agency 
affects the operation both of meteorology and digestion; and, though 
arranged in three consecutive books, the writer has exercised no little 
ingenuity in discussing them on similar principles. His arguments in 
general are clear and well developed; but they depend in a great 
measure, at least in the way of illustration, upon a theory of his own, 
which, however plausible, is not at present established, if indeed it ever 
will be: nor are we prepared to admit, that the undertaking in which 
he was engaged is likely to be furthered by broaching a new hypothesis, 
instead of deducing a definite inference from laws already defined. The 
purpose of the Earl of Bridgewater was not to elicit new discoveries in 


science, but, among other things, “ by discoveries, ancient and modern, 
in arts and sciences, and the whole extent of literature,” to exhibit the 


wisdom, power, and goodness of God in the works of creation. It is 
not our intention, nor would it accord with the plan of our Miscellany, 
to canvass the merits of our author’s scientific investigations. In their 
present form, indeed, they furnish but an outline of his conceptions 
on the subject, and may or may not be reducible to practice. At all 
events, it will require many long years of scientific research to fix 
them upon any other than a conjectural or probable basis. Our 
purpose will accordingly be directed to lay before our readers the result 
rather than the grounds of the argument ; and, in doing this, we shall 
not fail to produce some cogent proofs of design in the operations of the 
Deity. 

A considerable portion of the first book is occupied with the author's 
theory respecting the divisibility and molecular constitution of matter, 
and the phenomena and motion of light and heat. From the principles 
laid down respecting the molecular operation of matter, he has deduced 
the following inferences :—First, that matter has not always existed in its 
present form ; secondly, that it could not have existed in its present form 
by chance ; and thirdly, and consequently, that it must have been the 
work of a voluntary and intelligent Being. Regarding the premises as 
established, we give the consequence in his own words :— 


We infer intelligence in an agent from the fitness and adaptation to certain 


ends exemplified in his works. ‘Thus, when we see a machine admirably fitted 
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for the office it performs, we infer that the maker of that machine must have 
possessed intelligence. Now if we judge of the molecular constitution of matter 
by this rule, we shall find that there is not only the most extraordinary fitness 
and adaptation to circumstances displayed in its arrangements, as far as we 
can understand them, but evidently much further; that is to say, the maker of 
this system must not only have possessed intelligence, but intelligence infinitely 
surpassing our own. Thus at the very beginning, the selection of the molecular 
form of matter out of the many possible forms which might be supposed to 
exist, may be considered as an instance of intelligence of the highest kind ; for 
this alone, of all the forms that can be conceived, seems best adapted to the 
purposes of creation. Indeed, on what other supposition, than that of the sub- 
division of matter into minute similar parts, could all those endless operations, 
which we see constantly going on in the world, be imagined to take place? 
Moreover, the nature of the powers with which the molecuies of matter are 
endowed is truly astonishing, and calculated in the highest degree to impress 
us with exalted notions of the intelligence and power of their coutriver. Thus, 
what can be more wonderful, than that the self-same chemical forces differently 
directed should produce, not only all that endless change of property, of form, 
and of condition which we see around us, and which are so beneficial and even 
necessary to our existence ; but likewise some of the most terrible displays of 
power in nature; as for instance, the utmost intensities of heat, of cold, and of 
light; the terrors of the thunderbolt, and the irresistible energies of the earth- 
quake! Nor, on the other hand, are the cohesive athnities existing among the 
molecules of matter much less wonderful or important ; for if similar molecules 
had not been constituted with self-attractive and self-repulsive powers, there 
would have been no aggregation of the same matter into symmetrical groups, 
no order or regularity, no separation or purity ; in short, there would’ have been 
no common bond_of union, and the whole would have been dispersed throughout 
nature, as accident or other circumstances might determine. Hence the pre- 
sent order of things could not have existed unless the molecules of matter had 
been endowed with both these properties ; one of which, the chemical, as it were, 
goes before and imperiously determines what molecules shall be combined or 
separated ; while the other, the co/esive, silent and unobtrusive, follows in its 
train, and industriously assorting and arranging its predecessors’ labours, here 
perhaps forms a diamond, or there superintends the integrity of the atmosphere! 

Such are molecular forces as they obviously appear to us, and such the argu- 
ments deducible from them. But when we attempt to go further, and inquire 
into the intimate nature of these forces, we not only find much that is unknown 
to us, but much that apparently surpasses our utmost conception! And what 
a still more sublime idea is this calculated to convey to us of the wisdom and 
power of that Being who contrived and made the whole! When and where, 
do we naturally exclaim, did this Being exist! Whence his wisdom, and whence 
his power? There is, there can be, but one answer to these inquiries. The 
Being who contrived and made all these things must have pre-existed from 
eternity—must have been omniscient—must have been omnipotent—MuUsT 
HAVE BEEN Gop !—Pp. 89—91. 

Dr. Prout’s fourth chapter contains a summary account of the dif- 
ferent elementary principles which exist upon the earth’s surface, 
followed by a consideration of the principle upon which the atomic 
theory is founded; from which, and a general review of the entire 
subject, he reverts to the main subject of the treatise. His first illus- 
tration is well put, and others of equal force and perspicuity abound in 
the volume :— 


We are told by the inspired historian that after matter had been created and 
endowed with motion, the next Almighty fiat was, ** Let there be light ;” and 
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if we suppose this fiat to have included the other imponderable forms of matter, 
heat, &c., how entirely do the whole phenomena of nature accord with the 
sacred narrative! Light, and probably its attendant heat, are the most gene- 
rally diffused and universal of all the subordinate agencies; so much so, that 
they are not confined to our globe or even system, but extend throughout the 
universe. Their laws and influences, therefore, seem to be as general and as 
necessary to the present order of things, as those of gravitation itself. The 
priority of existence also of light and of heat is self-evident; for until they 
existed, nothing else, as we are acquainted with things, could have had exist- 
ence. Now all subsequent creatious have been made with the most exact 
regard to the influences of these prior agencies. The globe, for example, which 
we inhabit, is placed at a certain distance from the sun, the great centre of our 
system and of light and of heat; and where, of course, according to the laws 
which light and heat obey, they must act with a certain intensity. Hence it 
was necessary that the materials of this globe should have a certain degree of 
fixity, otherwise they could not exist. If indeed there had been no ulterior 
views, with respect to the destination of this globe; all that would have been 
requisite, would have been to have made it sufficiently firm to move through 
space; and for this purpose the more homogeneous and compact its compo- 
sition had been the better. But what are the facts? Our globe, though stable, 
so far from being homogeneous, is composed of a variety of substances all 
differing from each other in their properties ; some being solid, some fluid, some 
aeritorm under the common circumstances in which they have been placed, 
and all beautifully adapted, both by their physical and chemical properties, to 
the purposes they fulfil in nature; and what is more, to the purposes they were 
designed to fulfil in nature; for on no other supposition would their properties 
be intelligible. 

Thus water, within very narrow limits of temperature, is a solid, or a liquid, 
or a gas; and yet these very narrow limits of temperature, neither more nor 
less, are precisely those which exist upon the surface of our globe ; where they 
are the natural and necessary results of its situation in the universe, and of the 
general laws which govern the distribution of light and heat. Had the pro- 
perties of this body been other than what they are, or had the general tempera- 
ture of our globe been different, water would have existed altogether in the solid 
or in the gaseous state, and its most important properties would have been 
unknown. Hence it seems almost impossible to arrive at any other conclusion, 
than that the temperature of the earth, and the properties of the water on its 
surface, have been mutually adjusted to each other. And further, since the 
temperature of the earth, as just stated, is the natural result of the general laws 
which govern the distribution of heat and of light; the inference must be, that 
the properties of the water, as the subordinate and later principle, have, at an 
after period, been adjusted to the prior temperature of the earth.—Pp. 150—153. 

When we see adjustments so wonderful, and such wisdom displayed in those 
parts of creation which are intelligible to us, we cannot imagine that the Being 
who made them all would act otherwise than with wisdom. Hence what we 
do not understand, or what may appear incongruous to us, we naturally and 
properly refer to our own ignorance. The phenomena of chemistry are so 
extraordinary, and often so unexpected, that little in general can be predicated 
of them, beyond what is actually known. The most apalemel chemist, 
therefore, as compared with the Great Chemist of nature, is immeasurably 
deficient; and can only contemplate His wonderful operations with astonish- 
ment and awe, and own them unapproachable.— Pp. 154, 155. 


We cannot resist the temptation of adding another extract from this 
division of the work, in which a common chemical process is made to 
furnish a striking proof of God’s omnipotence :— 


Let us, for example, consider what happens in a simple and familiar instance 
of chemical decomposition ; as when a solution of lunar caustic (nitrate of silver) 
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is added to a solution of common salt. In this case, the chlorine of the salt 
combines with the silver, and produces a curdy precipitate which falls to the 
bottom; while the nitric acid combines with the soda, and forms a soluble salt 
which remains in solution. Now, we showed in a former chapter that the 
minutest fragment of matter appreciable by our senses, consists of innumerable 
molecules. If therefore we suppose a small quantity, as an ounce, of the lunar 
caustic, and a proportionate quantity of common salt, to be mixed together; 
what countless myriadsof molecules, in a portion of time literally inappreciable, 
must have sought out, and combined each with its fellow, in this simple process! 
The human mind absolutely recoils from the contemplation of objects so com- 
pletely beyond its powers ; for the utmost that we can imagine, must fall almost 
infinitely short of the reality. Were we, for illustration, to conceive every 
human being at present in existence, to be collected together into one vast 
array, and to be all dressed exactly alike, and to perform the same military 
manceuvre at the sane moment; we should be probably as far short of the 
actual numbers of similar molecules, each manceuvring exactly alike in the 
above simple experiment, as a single company falls short of our congregated 
army !—Pp. 170—172. 


Mereoro.ocy, which forms the subject of the second book into 
which the treatise is divided, is viewed in connexion with the author's 
previous remarks on the agents and operations of chemistry, by 
regarding it merely in reference to the results which those agents and 
operations produce in the economy of nature. The writer’s observa- 
tions are chiefly directed to the subject of climate, and the mutual 
adaptation of temperature and organic existence to each other in the 
different portions of the globe. After an admirable delineation of the 
effects of climate upon vegetable and animal life, and the circumstances 
attending the manner of its distribution over the surface of the globe, he 
thus, sums up the argument :— 


Hitherto we have considered the works of nature without reference to Man. 
Vor aught we can see to the contrary, they might all have existed, and every 
arrangement and operation might have been very nearly, if not exactly, the same 
as at present, though man had never been called into being. But still, for a 
moment longer, keeping man’s existence out of view; let us, as under a former 
division of this Treatise, inquire what would have been the use of all this elabo- 
rate design, without an ulterior object. Would an intelligent Creator have 
made such a world, and have left it thus incomplete! It 1s evident that the 
other beings, inhabiting this earth, live and die, without in the slightest degree 
comprehending the vast system of which they constitute a part. Hence they 
are merely unconscious agents, from which their Maker, while he has furnished 
them with the instincts necessary to their existence, and has awarded equal 
justice to all, has yet chosen to withhold the privilege of reason. That a Creator, 
evidently as benevolent as he is wise, might, for his own gratification, have 
made such a world, and without any other inhabitants, is indeed possible. But, 
even admitting that possibility, the probability surely is, that he would not 
there have finally “ rested from his labour.” His benevolence would have 
prompted him to communicate to other beings a portion of the gratification, 
which he himself is supposed to derive from the contemplation of his works. 
In the beautiful world which he had created, He would have wished to see one 
being at least, capable of appreciating to a certain extent his design and his 
objects. Such is a plain inference deducible trom the manifest attributes of 
the Creator; and what is the fact? Is not man such a being as we have sup- 
posed? Throughout the world, though perfectly independent of him, is there 
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not a clear foretuken of his existence! Has he not been placed at the head ot 
that world, so obviously prepared for him, and thus constituted “ the Minister 
and Interpreter of nature /” Surely no one will be inclined to doubt that such 
is the situation of man in the world. Equally undeniable is the striking 
accordance of these deductions trom the view of external objects, with what is 
written of the origin of man by the sacred historian: “ And God said, that it 
(the world which he had prepared) was good. And God said, Let us make 
man in our own image, after our own likeness, (that is to say, endowed with 
reason and with the power of reflection). And let him have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over every 
creeping thing, that creepeth on the earth.” — Pp. 401—403. 

If there exist any bond of connexion between the third book 
of the Treatise and those which precede it, we can only say that we 
are too dull to discover it, except in so faras the running title describes 
it to treat of the “ Chemistry of Organization.” It relates entirely 
to the economy of the digestive functions, of which the examination 
clearly belongs to physiology rather than to chemistry. Since, how- 
ever, the appointed distributors of the Bridgewater premium have chosen 
to put asunder what nature and science had closely joined together, 
Dr. Prout was, of course, in duty bound to concur in their decision, 
and attempt to link together the properties of matter, of the atmosphere, 
and the stomach in one connected argumentative chain. In this he has 
failed, as might reasonably be expected ; but he has succeeded in the 
far more important point, of deducing from the alimentary process an 
argument of the power, and the wisdom, and the goodness of God. 
We have already extended our quotations to too great a length to admit 
of further extracts; but we trust that enough has been said to direct 
attention to a very valuable work—valuable, indeed, both in a religious 
and a scientific point of view. The favourite theory of the author is 
at present but a theory, and certainly it is brought forward on no very 
fitting occasion. Still its delineation may accomplish the author’s 
object in procuring its submission to experimental proof, and thus pro- 
mote the advancement of science; while the arguments which he has 
built upon it, in favour of a designing Providence, will tend to 
strengthen the convictions which can never fail to accompany the 
deductions of Natural Theology. 
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Sketch of the Life of the Right Hon. Pty in the Church with which the late 
* . * * Le 


Lord Teignmouth. By the Editor 
of the Christian Observer. Lon- 
don: Hatchard. 1834. 8vo. Pp. 
43. 


OPPOSED as we are, from a deep-rooted 
conyiction, to the principles of that 


wd Teignmouth had connected him- 
self, we are not on that account less 
alive to the truly christian character, 
and exemplary piety, of the amiable and 
lamented peer. The Sketch of his Life 
by the Editorof the Christian Observer 
is re-published from the pages of that 














periodical, of which he was one of the 
original projectors; and, though neces- 
sarily a hasty production, exhibits in 
pleasing colours the conduct of asincere 
Christian, in his life and death, as an 
example for general imitation. 


The Study of Church History recom- 
mended. Being the Terminal Divi- 
nity Lecture delivered in Bishop 
Cosins’s Library, April 15, 1834, 
before the Right Rev. the Dean, the 
Chupter, and the University of Dur- 
ham. By Wvueu James Rose, B.D. 
Chap/ain to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Loudon: Rivingtons. 
1834. 8vo. Pp. 63. 


‘“*WHATEVER in religion is new, is, €0 
nomine, false. Whatever, in the strict 
sense of the word, is old, i. e. whatever 
has been handed down from the Apo- 
stolic time through the lapse of ages, 
that is, eo nomine, true.” Upon this 
axiom, after pointing out the moral 
and practical advantages arising from 
a knowledge of Church History, Mr. 
Rose proceeds to establish the impe- 
rative necessity of its study generally, 
and illustrates his argument by ad- 
verting to the suhject of Controversy 
in particular. On this point he alludes 
with peculiar effect to the assertion 
that the Articles were purposely drawn 
upin ambiguous language, with a view 
to accommodate both Calvinists and 
Lutherans; and shows it to be histori- 
cally true that their framers regarded 
neither of these sects, but meditated 
only a direct and uncompromising op- 
position to the doctrines of the School- 
men. In observing upon the spirit in 
which Church History ought to be 
written, he objects to Mosheim as 
giving merely a dry detail of fact, with- 
out affording a single moral lesson,—as 
accurate, indeed, but unprofitable: to 
Milner as feeble in execution, and 
bigotted in opinion; and to Jortin as 
uncandid, taking part with heretics, and 
advocating the miscalled liberal notions, 
which are even yet so much in vogue. 
The fact is, that we have no good 
Church History. Mr. Waddington, 
who has recently undertaken to sunply 
the deficiency, tollows very closely in 
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the path of Jortin; and, though free 
trom his sneers and his cavils, is equally 
liberal in his ideas. That it does not 
hold with the Episcopacy was doubt- 
less a cogent motive with our dissenting 
Chancellor and his associated diffu- 
sionists, in sending forth his work under 
the sanction of their authority. In 
conclusion, Mr. Rose remarks upon 
the manner in which Church History 
ought to be read ; notin acareless, or av 
infidel, or a cavilling spirit, but witha 
confident belief in the truth of the 
gospel, and a hope to find it confirmed 
in the records of its propagation. It 
is needless to add that we consider 
the Lecture a production of high merit 
and great utility. 


Last Words; or, The Tiuth of Jesus 
sealed in the Death of his Martyrs: 
with which is connected a Brief 
Sketch of the History of the English 
Church, from its earliest period to 
the close of Queen Mary's Reign, 
1558. By the Aulhor of © Little 
Mary,” “ Ellen’s Visit to the Shep- 
herd,” §c. Seeleys. 1834. Pp. viii. 
208. 


Tuis work is dedicated to the “ dear 
children committed to the care” of the 
authoress. It is a sort of tea-table 
converzatione on the Martyrs, whose 
“last words” are recorded in the course 
of the dialogue. The dedication con- 
tains a seutiment which we can do 
no wrong in transplanting into our 
own field; it will survive there as an 
evergreen. ‘ You will learn that ta- 
lents, however rare— courage, however 
invincible— ambition,however noble— 
if directed to nothing beyond time,— 
if apart from that faith, through which 
alone a good report can be obtained 
in the sight of God—are altogether 
lighter than vanity: and in your ob- 
servation of character, in your study 
of history, whether ancient or modern, 
let this truth never be forgotten—that 
no true estimate of any object of hu- 
man desire or pursuit can be obtained, 
except as ‘viewed in connexion with 
eternity.” (p. vil ) 

This sentiment ought to actuate all 
teachers of youth. 
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Sermons and other Remains of Robert 
Lowth, D, D. sometime Lord Bishop 
of London: now first collected and 
arranged, partly from Original Ma- 
nuscripts, with an Introductory Me- 
moir. By the Rev. Perer Hatt, 
M. A. Curate of St. Luke's, Chelsea. 
London: Rivingtons, 1834. 8vo. 
Pp. x. 49. 

Ir will be readily allowed that this is 

a valuable addition to our theological 

literature. The volume contains ten 

of the Bishop’s unpublished Sermons ; 
eight others, most of which had be- 
come exceedingly scarce; a Letter 
to the London Clergy on Simony, of 
which the copy in the British Museum 
is alone known to exist; a larger 
Confutation of Bishop Hare’s system 
of Hebrew Metres; and a few scat- 
tered Poems, of some of which the 
authorship has been hitherto unas- 
certained. Prefixed to the Intro- 
ductory Memoir, is the sketch of 
the Life of the Bishop’s father, Dr. 
William Lowth, the joint commen- 
tator of Patrick aud Whitby, which 
is known to have been contributed to 
the “ Biographia Britannica” by his 
son. The memoir itself is as full and 
satisfactory as the scanty materials, 
which have turned up in the course 
of a long and diligent search, have en- 
abled the editor to make it. We 
shrewdly suspect, however, that his 


prefatory critique on the Bishop's 


character as a theologian, in which he 
speaks of him as “ by no means a 
spiritual divine,” though “as maxims 
of worldly prudence and morality, 
many of his remarks are truly admi- 
rable,” would not have been written 
some two or three years since. Bishop 
Porteus seems to have judged diffe- 
rently; and we are at a loss to ima- 
gine, how Mr. Hall, with the extract 
from the Primary Charge of that 
amiable and exemplary Prelate before 
his eyes, which he has inserted in a 
note at p.41, could have penned, 
only three pages backward, the un- 
worthy paragraph, from which there 
are a few of his readers who will not 
turn away, as we have done, with a 
feeling of pain, almost amounting to 
disgust. Doubtless the intrinsic value 
of the “ Sermons and Remains” will 
send them speedily to a second edition; 
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and we sincerely hope that the other- 
wise interesting Memoir will not be 
defaced by the unchristian comment, 
and vulgar anecdote, to which we 
allude. 





Memoirs of the Council of Trent ; 
principally derived from Manuscript 
and Unpublished Records, namely, 
Histories, Diaries, Letters, and other 
Documents, of the leading Actors in 
that Assembly. With Plates. By the 
Rev. Joseph Menpuam, M. A. 
London: James Duncan. 1834. 
Pp. xxxii. 379. 

TuIs valuable work deserves a careful 

reading. The author, whose name as 

that of a successful defender of the 

Protestant faith needs no encomium 

here, has produced a testimony against 

Rome which her emissaries shall in 

vain attempt to gainsay. We have 

not room to give it a more extensive 
consideration, though it merits analysis : 
but we may say in a few words, that 

Mr. Mendham ies done religion a ser- 

vice by this mild, well-timed, calm 

inquiry into the proceedings of that 

Council — or rather succession of 

Councils—on which Popery builds her 

present authority. We have reason 

to know, that the Romanists do not 
like the sources of this work; that 
they accuse Pallavicini especially of 
treason and double-mindedness: but 
we think they would not attempt to 
set aside the evidence of the other 
authors quoted by Mr. Mendham, es- 
pecially as he has confined himself to 
that mode of trial whence there is no 
appeal. “ Out of thine own mouth will 

judge thee, thou wicked servant,” isa 
text which Rome cannot stand, and 

Mr. Mendham has successfully em- 

ployed it. 





Dying Thoughts upon Philippians 1, 23. 
By Richarp Baxter. Written for 
his own use in the latter times of his 
corporeal pains and weakness. With 
an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
H. Sreppinc, M. A. London: 
Hatchard. 1834. 12mo. 


~ ¢ Ix. 
288. [Sacred Classics, No. V1.} 

Wuat is Death, and what the neces- 
sary preparation for its approach, in 
order to alleviate the terrors which 
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await his coming! These important 
considerations form the subject of the 


Essay prefixed to the present volume of 


the Sacred Classics, and though not very 
closely connected with the Thoughts of 
Baxter, they are well adapted to pre- 
pare the mind for a just appreciation 
of his more abstruse Inquiries. As a 
separate tract, however, Mr. Stebbing’s 
Essay has very considerable merit ; and 
his observations are sometimes novel, 
always pertinent and effective. His rea- 
sonings on the intermediate state are 
well digested and powerfully argued ; 
and the reader cannot rise from a pe- 
rusal of the whole without an increase 
of devotional awe and christian con- 
solation. The “ Dying Thoughts” are 
not materially tinged by Baxter’s pe- 
culiar opinions ; and it is a happy fea- 
ture of the publication in which they 
appear, that select works of those 
divines, whose tenets cannot always 
be safely trusted with the ordinary 
reader, may thus be brought forward 
without the danger of engendering false 
notions on the fundamental principles 
of the doctrine of the gospel. 





Gift to the area the Church o 
England ; being a Collection of Ex- 
tracts from the most sterling Theo- 
logical Writers, exemplifying the Ad- 
vantages of a Church Establishment, 
and shewing the necessity of preser- 
ving the same. By A Lay MEMBER 
OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1834. 8vo. Pp. v. 140. 


How the majority of these extracts 
apply to the object for which the title 
states them to have been collected, we 
confess our inability to discover ; and in 
truth, the publication, though evidently 
dictated by the purest and most praise- 
worthy motives, appears to be an 
anomaly throughout. Only think of a 
gift! consisting exclusively of borrowed 
goods, and given away at the mode- 
rate charge of four shillings and six- 

ence! Only think of Lord Brougham 
aie classed among the “ most ster- 
ling theological writers,” and cited as 
“exemplifying the advantages of a 
Church Establishment!” To be sure, 
an eminent authority has observed, 
with respect to the learned Chancellor's 
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multifarious acquirements, that “ did 
he but know a little aw, he would have 
a smattering of every thing;” but, after 
all, a hymn by Lord Brougham is more 
than we had expected. Extracts de 
omnibus rebus et guibusdam aliis would 
well describe the volume. Psalmody, 
Fanaticism, the Day of Judgment, 
Calvinism, Health, Prayer, Cicero, 
Oratory, Female Influence, the Bible, 
Advent Hymn, Sunday-schcols, &c. &c. 
are among the number ; but what they 
have to do with the necessity of pre- 
serving a Church Establishment, ex- 
cept by a very distant inference, we 
have not the gift of finding out. | 


Sermons, §c. &c. By the late Rev. 
Wittiam Howe s, Minister of Long 
Acre Episcopal Chapel. With a 
Memoir, by CHARLES BOowDLer. 
Vol. I. London: Hatchard,& Ham- 
ilton & Co. 1834. 8vo. Pp. cliv. 389. 


“One of his paragraphs would have 
made another man’s sermon,” observed 
Mr. Melviil, in the discourse which he 
preached on the Sunday after the 
tuneral of Mr. Howels. If the con- 
tents of the present volume are to be 
the criterion, we think he would find 
it difficult to bear out his assertion 
Extravagance seems for the most part 
to have been characteristic of Mr. 
Howels’ preaching; and sentences, 
which his followers no doubt regarded 
as extremely forcible and effective, ap- 
pear to us to be highly offensive, and 
verging closely upon blasphemy. It may 
be very touching to some fine sensibi- 
lities to hear of “ a poor lying-in woman 
in a manger at Bethlehem, giving 
birth” to the Redeemer; but such fa- 
miliarities must ever be disgusting to 
the sound and sober Christian. That 
Mr. Howels was a sincere and zealous 
minister of God’s word we would not 
for a moment doubt; that he was an 
injudicious one we cannot. The Me- 
moir prefixed to this volume, which is 
to be followed by another, places the 
object of it in that light in which his 
‘ollowers will delight to view him : and 
there is much in it which we are wil- 
ling to admit will be generally inte 
resting and instructive. 








a a 
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A Pwtorial, Geographical, Chronolo- 
gical, and Historical Chart, being a 
Delineation of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Evangelical or Christian 
Dispensation, from the commence- 
ment of the Gospel Narrative to the 
Ascension of our Lord. By Rk. 
Mimpriss. Second Edition. — 

A Key to the Pictorial Chart, &c. &c. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels, with 
the English Authorized Version, ar- 
ranged according to Greswell’s 
“ Harmonia Evangelica” in Greek, 
with References to his Dissertations on 
the same, by permissiun of the Author. 
Intended principally as an Accompa- 
niment to a Pictorial and Geogra- 


phical Chart (by R. Mimpriss) of 


the History of the Life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Loudon: Low. 1833. 
8vo. Pp. x. 351. 


Exercises on the Gospel Narrative of 


the Life of our Blessed Lord, (chro- 


nologically urranged) in a series of 


Questions and Answers. By Eui- 
ZABETH MARIA LiLoyp. Second 
Edition. Accompanied by 50 Illus- 
trations from Designs of the Old 
Masters. London: Low. 1833. 
Pp. 108. 
THE illustrations in the last of the above 
works correspond with the most import- 
ant particulars depicted in the Chart 
laid down by Mr. Mimpriss ; and the 
catechetical history of our Lord’s life is 
intended to strengthen the impression 
which the pictorial representations are 
admirably calculated to make upon the 
youthful mind. We regard the whole 
seriesas eminently useful, and the Chart 
in particular is no less meritorious as a 
vehicle of instruction, than as a work 
of art : but we are fearful that the high 
price, at which they are necessarily 
published, will prevent so extensive a 
circulation as they would otherwise 
unquestionably obtain, A liberal sub- 
scription, however, has disposed of a 
first edition, and we hope that the 
second will meet with the success which 
it deserves. Of Mr. Greswell’s Greek 
Hlarmony it is superfluous for us to 
speak ; but we may add, that the En- 
glish work formed upon it, which may be 
used apart trom the Chart, is deci- 
dedly the best evangelical arrangement 
extant. At first sight the Chart has 


somewhat a confused appearance ; but 
with the aid of the hey, the various 
events in our Lord’s ministry will be 
readily traced, and the task will have 
the effect of fixing them firmly in the 
memory. 


-—— 


Seven Sermons on our Lord’s Templa- 
tion: grounded upon those of the 
learned Bishop Andrews. To which 
is added, from the same Author, a 
Sermon on the Passion. By the 
Rev. W. Kirsy, F. R.& LS. &e. 
London: Longman. Ipswich: Raw. 
1829. 8vo. Pp. xi. 209. 


ALTHOUGH so long a period has elapsed 
since the publication of this volume, 
we are still unwilling to allow it, on 
that score, to pass unnoticed in our 
miscellany. Ourattention has recently 
been called to its merits ; and it is due to 
the author to make them more generally 
known. The subject matter is chiefly 
from the pious and powerful pen of 
Bishop Andrews ; but the adaptation 
of the quaint and antiquated manner 
of the venerable prelate to the taste 
and turn of modern times is calculated 
to make the appeal of one, who, though 
dead, yet speaketh, more generally 
useful, 





Reflections adapted to the Holy Seasons 
of the Christian and Ecclesiastical 
Year. By Joun Brewster, M.A. 
Rector of Egglescliffe, in the County 
of Durham. London: Rivingtons. 
1834. 12mo. Pp. xi. 360. 


WHETHER for private or family im- 
provement, these Reflections will be 
found essentially important, both from 
their subject matter, and the pious, 
yet sober, spirit in which they are com- 
posed. Following the arrangement, 
and imbibing the sentiments of the 
Liturgy, the writer has inculcated, in 
simple and eloquent terms, the great 
doctrinal and practical truths, of which 
the Iloly Seasons are appointed to put 
us in remembrance. ‘The volume con- 
tains? Sections on Advent, 4 on Christ- 
mas, 3 on the Epiphany, 40 on Lent, 
6 on Easter, and 5 on the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost. 
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A SERMON ON THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 
Marr. xu. 31, 32. 


Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men ; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come. 


Ir must, I think, be generally confessed, that the words which have 
been selected for my text, and those which answer to them in 
St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s gospels, are of a most awful and striking 
character; neither can it be denied that they are also hard to be 
understood, since the most learned and pious of men have ever found 
much difficulty in explaining their meaning; and yet it is most 
desirable, most important, that they should be rightly understood by all 
Christians. For, unhappily, there are few passages in the Scriptures 
which, from being misunderstood, have caused more serious uneasiness 
to fearful beings than those which are now before us. [t is my 
intention, then, on the present occasion, to consider them at some 
length, for the purpose of explaining them. In so doing, however, I 
shall not attempt to advance any thing new on the subject, but shall 
content myself with taking from the explanations of others what may 
appear most satisfactory to my own mind, May He, who alone can 
give us power to understand the Scriptures, or enable us effectually to 
profit by them, send his blessing upon my humble endeavours, and 
make them tend to promote the glory of his great name, the comfort of 
fearful spirits, the timely conversion of hardened sinners, and the final 
salvation of immortal souls ! 

Now, when we meet with a difficult passage in the Holy Scriptures, 
it is often very useful to examine and consider the context, that is, what 
goes before and what follows after, in order that we may see whether 
we may not there meet with something to assist us in explaining the 
passage in question: and this we may do with considerable advantage 
in the present instance ; for we shall find, in the first place, what led 
our blessed Lord to make the declaration :—and, secondly, we shall 
learn who, and what sort of persons they were, to whom he addressed 
himself. 

It appears from the early part of the chapter in which the text 
occurs, that our blessed Lord had been displaying his divine power in 
behalf of one who, in the language of Scripture, ‘“‘ was possessed with a 
devil,” and was, in consequence, both blind and dumb. We do not 
pretend now to understand, or to explain exactly, what is meant by the 
expression, being “‘ possessed with a devil,” because we find no very 
exact account given of the matter in Scripture, and because it seems 
clear that such things do not now occur; but thus much seems certain, 
that the persons so afflicted were really, in some way or other, under 
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the dominion of him who is called, in Scripture, by the name of Satan 
and the Devil, who is sometimes styled the Evil One and the Prince of 
Devils, whom moreover it was one great object of Jesus Christ’s coming 
into the world to overcome and to destroy. 

Be this, then, as it may; whatever was the nature of the affliction 
under which the poor sufferer was labouring, our Lord proved his 
decided dominion over the evil spirit, for he healed the man, and 
that so effectually, that “the blind and dumb both spake and saw ;” 
and the effect produced by the miracle on the greater part of those who 
witnessed it, was such, that we read that “ all the people were amazed, 
and said, Is not this the Son of David?” that is, they were preparing 
to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah who was to come. 

But such was not the effect produced by the miracle on the minds 
of all. ‘The proud, prejudiced, and envious Pharisees were, we know, 
ever on the watch to find something against Jesus, and ever ready to 
explain away, as far as they could, whatever was in his favour. On 
the present occasion they could not, it is clear, deny that a wonderful 
work had been performed by Jesus, which was far beyond the power of 
man. In order to do away the impression made on the minds of the 
people by the miracle, they had recourse, therefore, to a cunning 
device :—*‘ The Pharisees, when they heard it, said, This fellow doth not 
cast out devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” Our Lord 
detecting what was secretly passing amongst them, for he knew their 
thoughts, immediately addressed himself to them, and openly replied to 
their false and wicked insinuations; and, in so doing, he first pointed 
to them the folly of supposing that Satan would fight against himself, 
and assist in casting out his own ministers; spoke of his own casting 
out devils by the finger of God; and then, in the words of the text, 
cautioned them against the tremendous danger of, what he styles, 
blaspheming or speaking against the Holy Ghost. ‘ Wherefore I say 
unto you,” such were his words, “ All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men,” that is, of course, on the gospel terms of 
repentance and faith ; “ but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven unto men.” And so anxious was he to impress this 
truth on the minds of his hearers, that he repeats the same declaration 
in somewhat different terms; for he continues, “ And whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but 
whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” 

From this view of the text, with its context, we might, I think, 
at once naturally conclude, that the sin here mentioned as unpar- 
donable, must have some particular reference to the words spoken, 
just before, by the Pharisees ; indeed the word ‘ wherefore” implies 
as much; but we are further assured of it by St. Mark’s account 
of the conversation; for, after having related that Jesus had thus 
addressed them, “ Verily I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven 
unto the sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme ; but he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath 
never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation :” that sacred 
historian adds, by way of explanation, “ because they said, He hath an 
unclean spirit.” (Mark iii. 28—30.) From this it is plain that our 
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Lord referred to the words of those who had said that he cast out the 
evil spirits by the help of the prince of darkness. 

The view then to be taken of the subject appears to be this: The 
Pharisees had spoken most blasphemous words against Christ and 
against his miracles ; he therefore warns them, and all who are present, 
that those miracles are the work of the Holy Spirit, and consequently 
cautions them that if they wilfully continued to ascribe the miracles 
wrought by the Holy Spirit to the power of demons, they would be 
in danger of committing an unpardonable sin. He does not seem to 
say that they had as yet done this. What they had hitherto done, 
dreadful sin that it was, seems not to have amounted to blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. Their blasphemy appears to have been blas- 
phemy against the Son of man, that is, speaking evil against Jesus in his 
humble, human capacity whilst upon earth ; an awful crime indeed! but 
yet such as might, in the mercy of God, on sincere repentance, be for- 
given. They had gone as far as they could at that time, and under 
the circumstances of the case. But their state was not yet desperate. 
The very fact of our Lord’s giving them this warning seems to prove 
that they might even then turn from their sins, believe on him, and thus 
obtain pardon; or they might go one step further in their blasphemy, 
and become entirely lost. They might, in spite of due warning and of 
sufficient evidence, ascribe the operations of the Holy Spirit to the evil 
one, and thus commit the unpardonable offence. 

But it is also very probable that our Lord meant to refer, and perhaps 
more particularly, to the miracles which were about to be performed by 
his disciples through the power of the Holy Ghost, under that fulness 
and perfection of the dispensation of the Spirit, which was not to take 
place till after he had ascended himself into heaven, and had sent down 
the Holy Ghost upon them on the day of Pentecost. And in confirma- 
tion of this, it is worthy of remark, that on another occasion, when our 
Lord was speaking to his chosen disciples on the subject of their going 
forth to preach the gospel, he used words which are the very same as 
those which he here addressed to the Pharisees; for he said to them, as 
we read in St. Luke’s gospel, “‘ Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him shall the Son of man also confess before the angels of God: but he 
that denieth me before men shall be denied before the angels of God: 
and whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him ; but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven.” (Luke xii. 8—10.) From which we may con- 
clude, that our Lord’s mention of the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost may be applied to the speaking against the miracles to be per- 
formed by his disciples, at least as well as his own miracles. 

The argument of our Lord may then be thus explained. The Son of 
God himself had come upon earth to obtain for mankind the eternal pardon 
of all their sins. He had performed the most wonderful miracles in 
proof of his being the Son of God. But he had come in a humble and a 
lowly character, contrary to the prejudices of the Jewish people ; and the 
consequence had been, that they rejected him and his miracles. It 
pleased the Almighty, however, in his goodness, to use one more method 
to convince them. In a short time Jesus was about to be crucified, and 
afterwards to rise from the dead, to ascend up again into heaven, from 
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whence, being exalted at the right hand of God the Father, he was about 
to send down the Holy Ghost upon his disciples, to enable them to per- 
form in his name many most amazing signs and wonders, in proof of his 
word and truth. Our Lord, therefore, warns those who are blaspheming 
and speaking against himself, that if they went on, and in like manner 
blasphemed against those last means of conviction, there would be no 
hope left for them. They must then die in their sins. They must remain 
without the possibility of forgiveness either here or hereafter. 

And surely we must confess that such a decision was most natural, as 
well as most just. For without repentance, we know that no sin can 
be pardoned. But repentance, it is certain, can come from the Holy 
Spirit alone. And can it be expected, that if, after the most solemn warn- 
ing and ample opportunities of conviction, any persons wilfully and de- 
liberately blasphemed against the Holy Ghost, and denied his power, the 
Holy Ghost would then, as it were, continue to strive and force repent- 
ance upon them? Far from it. Thus, in fact, blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost took away all hope of repentance, and therefore of pardon. It 
closed up the last and the only channel through which repentance and 
pardon could be conveyed; and those blasphemers must therefore 
necessarily be given over to final impenitence and hardness of heart. 
Their fate must be never to be pardoned, but to sink into the fathomless 
depths of everlasting perdition. 

Such is the view taken of these passages by most of the ablest and best 
of commentators,* and it is one which certainly appears natural and 
consistent with truth. From this view also we may at once perceive, 
for our own satisfaction, that none ever could commit the sin which is 
pronounced in my text to be unpardonable, except those who them- 
selves witnessed the miracles of Christ or those of his disciples, which 
were wrought by the Holy Spirit. To refer to one instance mentioned 
in Scripture of a great sin against the Holy Ghost, I mean, that of Simon 
Magus, who, when he offered to purchase of the Apostles the power of 
giving the Holy Ghost, even then it does not appear certain that the sin 
was unpardonable. For, awful as his crime was, St. Peter does not 
positively pronounce even him to be beyond the reach of mercy. His 
words are, ‘ Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if 
perhaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee.” (Acts viii. 
22.) But at all events, in our case, it is clear that, miracles having 
ceased, we cannot now, in the original sense of the text, be guilty of 
this sin. 

But we must not dismiss the subject without deriving from it some 
valuable warning. And this it is assuredly well fitted to convey. It 
is a certain truth, and a truth very full of comfort, that we cannot now 
commit the unpardonable sin of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 
But yet it is also true that men may in some degree approach to it. It 
appears from other parts of Scripture, that they may do something so 
very like it, that they may place themselves, if not in the same, yet 
in a very similar situation. 

I. The first instance which I shall refer to is the following. _ In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we read this passage, “ It is impossible for them 





* As Whitby, Macknight, Bishop Porteus, Bishop Mant, Scott, Henry and Deddridge. 
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who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly giit, and 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come, if they shall fall 
away, to renew them again unto repentance, seeing they crucify to them- 
selves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame.” (Heb. vi. 
4—6.) So again, in the same Epistle, we find it written thus: * If we 
sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment, and fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries. He 
that despised Moses’ law died, without mercy, under two or three wit- 
nesses : of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted 
the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite to the Spirit of Grace ?” (Heb. x. 26—29.) 
St. Peter also has this observation, in his 2d Epistle, which is much 
to the same point: “If after they have escaped the pollutions of the 
world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
they are again entangled therein and overcome : the latter end is worse 
than the beginning.” And once more, in one of St. John’s Epistles, we 
are told this truth: ‘There is a sin unto death: I do not say that he 
shall pray for it. All unrighteousness is sin, and there is asin not unto 
death.” (1 John v. 16,17.) From these passages we may derive one 
proof, that there are circumstances now under which Christians may 
place themselves, entirely, or nearly, beyond the reach of mercy. But 
it is evident that in these passages the sacred writers are speaking of 
no common sins. What the offence was to which St. John alludes we 
cannot at all decide, because he gives us no means of judging of it, but 
leaves the matter in uncertainty. But in the other passages it is quite 
clear that the sacred writers refer to the great and crying sin of a person 
having once tasted of the pleasures of a true and lively faith in the ges- 
pel, and then having fallen away so entirely from Christ as to presume 
to despise his precious sacrifice, and to treat with contempt the Holy 
Spirit of Grace. In all cases such as this, there can of course, we must 
at once see, be little or no hope of their pardon. If these apostates from 
Christ, these presumptuous backsliders, are capable of being won back 
to repentance and to pardon, such an event can hardly be expected. If 
it be possible, it is most improbable, most unlikely. For we must re- 
member that to arrive at their state of desperate impiety there must 
have been much fighting, and that for a continual length of time, against 
conscience and inward conviction, much contending against the plain 
knowledge of the truth, much obstinate hardening of the heart and 
mind, much bold and resolute resistance against the restraining grace of 
the Holy Spirit. | Without these things they never could have become 
so desperately wicked, as not only to cast off their faith in Christ, and 
their love of his religion, but also, as it were, trample him and his 
gospel under their feet. And where this is so, from the very circum- 
stances of the case, we may readily conclude that the sinner’s state would 
be desperate. 

II. There is one other instance which I would mention, in which, as 
it appears in Scripture, the sinner may render his condition hopeless. 
The passage which I shall bring forward to this point occurs in one of 
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St. Paul's Epistles to Timothy ; where he says, that “the servant of 
the Lord should be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient in meek- 
ness, instructing those that oppose themselves ; if God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth.” (2 Tim. ii. 24, 25.) 
From these words then, I think we may conclude that persons may 
so long and so decidedly oppose themselves to the teaching of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, as to make the Almighty altogether refuse them the 
gift of repentance. And let us recollect that this is a gift which can 
come from God alone, without which none can be pardoned, either here 
or hereafter ; without which, therefore, they must be lost eternally. Their 
case will be like that of the hardened Pharaoh, like that of the impeni- 
tent inhabitants of the city of Jerusalem over whom our Lord wept, 
saying to the city, ‘* O that thou hadst known, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes’ (Luke xix. 42): in short, like that of the persons mentioned 
in my text as being beyond the reach of pardon, and mercy, and peace. 

We may now see, my brethrer., from the consideration of the passage 
before us, that, though we cannot in the present day be guilty of precisely 
the sin brought to our notice in the text, yet it is possible to approach 
near to it, at least in some degree. We may so wilfully and obstinately 
oppose ourselves to the gospel when proclaimed to us, or after having 
yielded to the gospel, and enjoyed for a while a taste of its blessedness, 
we may afterwards so turn away from it, as in either case to be denied 
altogether the power of benefiting by the gospel. Let me, then, endea- 
vour, under the blessing of God, to impress three things chiefly on the 
minds of those whom I am addressing. 

1. And first, let me point out the awful danger of those who are, as yet, 
opposing themselyes to the teaching of Christ in his gospel. Perhaps 
I am addressing some who answer to this description. Perhaps I am 
speaking to one or more of those unhappy beings, who from different 
causes are enemies to the truth of the gospel. It may be, that you are 
living in a state which you know the gospel forbids. Perhaps you are 
a man of business, and are paying what you know to be—according to 
the gospel standard—a too deep attention to the business of your 
calling ; or you may even be addicted to the pursuit of unlawful games ; 
or, perhaps, you are one of those who are given up to the pleasures of 
the world: nay, you may even be indulging in sensuality and profligacy ; 
or, perhaps, you are living only what is called a careless life. Now, 
with respect to any of these cases, if it be yours, there is sufficient in it 
to make you opposed to the gospel. You know and feel, I doubt 
not, that the gospel is against you, and, therefore, you are against the 
gospel. You dislike it because it condemns you, and hence you 
oppose it. Hence, you resist its heaven-sent calls; you despise its 
awful warnings ; you disregard its gracious invitations, and care nothing 
for its blessed and exceeding precious promises. Thus you go on, from 
day to day, from year to year, and in spite of conscience, reason, and 
knowledge ; in spite of warnings without, and sometimes fears within, 
you remain impenitent, unholy, and unmoved. But, brethren, consider 
for a moment; God Almighty will not allow this to continue always. 
Your life must, in the common course of events, soon run out. At the 
longest it cannot be long; and it may be short indeed. And even if 
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a long life were granted you, still the power of repenting and turning 
from your sins, and becoming holy, may in the end be denied you. 
Such power has, we see plainly in Scripture, been denied to some, 
when they have continued obstinately and wilfully in their sins: and 
what reason is there that it should not, in like manner, be denied to 
you, who have so long resisted the grace of God and the calls of his 
word? And, O! my brethren, consider what would be your state, if 
you were to be deserted by the Spirit of God, and to be left to your- 
selves, to your own ignorance, weakness and folly, and hence, to the 
ruin which your sins deserve! Think what your situation might be, 
nay, may soon be! Aware, perhaps, of the necessity of repentance, but 
then denied the power of repenting ; the day of grace being past, and 
there being nothing to look forward to but fiery indignation and wrath, 
with tribulation, anguish and despair, beyond the grave for ever! The 
case is, indeed, too dreadful to dwell upon. Oh! let then the very 
mention, the very thought of what awaits the impenitent sinner, arouse 
you, whilst yet you may, to repent, and turn from all your sins; whilst 
the Spirit is ready to lead you, believe on Christ, and seek, through Him, 
the pardon of all your iniquities, both here and hereafter. 

2. But I must also address a few words of caution to those who are 
already numbered amongst the true believers. There are those amongst 
Christians who will tell you, that it is impossible for any one who has 
once truly believed in Christ, and been made a partaker of the'gracious 
promises which are to be found in Him, ever to fall away, so as to be 
finally lost. But without going to any other parts of Scripture beside 
those which have been quoted in this discourse, I think we may safely 
declare, that such a doctrine is plainly contradicted in the word of God. 
For in those very texts, such things are clearly spoken of as possible ; 
nay, we learn that even persons who have been enlightened, and tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
who have tasted the good word of God and the powers of the world to 
come, afterwards may fall away, and be lost beyond the power of re- 
pentance. Let these declarations then, of Scripture, have their full 
weight on all who really believe. Let them continually be called to 
remembrance, not indeed to give them needless alarm, but to keep alive 
in them a salutary watchfulness; not to make them go on their way 
trembling, but with a view to quicken their faith in Christ, to enliven 
their devotion towards God, and to lead them, in full reliance upon the 
grace and power of the Holy Spirit, to a more zealous, watchful, and 
steady following after Christ, and to a more cheerful and conscientious 
discharge of all their christian duties, lest, after all, they should haply 
lose their reward. 

3. Lastly, let me observe to those who are of a fearful but sincere 
mind, that the passages before us, whilst they are thus suited to alarm 
the impenitent, and to preserve all from carelessness, are also, when 
rightly understood, rather fitted to cheer and comfort their hearts, than 
to give them pain and uneasiness. Many, alas! we know, who have 
been driven almost to despair, from an apprehension lest they may have 
committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. Take courage, then, ye 
fearful ones! It is quite impossible for you now to commit that offence. If 
you are ever tempted, as we all may be, in times of sickness, for instance, 
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or in seasons of affliction, when the mind may be peculiarly depressed 
and downcast, to fear lest you may have committed some unpardonable 
offence, consider this well,—Do you feel in any degree penitent in your 
heart? Do you in any degree hate your sins? Are you really anxious 
to turn from them, and to live entirely unto God? If you do these 
things, then it is well; for that is a decided proof that the Holy Spirit 
has not deserted you, and left you in a hardened state. Nay, it is a 
proof that He is actively living and moving in you. Be of good cheer; 
behold, he is, in all this, calling and leading you to repentance and 
pardon. Many have felt those very severe fears, but, by God's grace, 
have been enabied to conquer and overcome them. Many have felt 
them; but, as those who have much attended the sick and dying can 
testify, have been set free from them ; for, after a time, it has pleased 
the Almighty to give them peace through Jesus Christ. Be, then, of 
good courage. Let not the evil one tempt you to despair. Remem- 
ber that our Lord has, in my text, assured us, that all sin and blasphemy, 
on sincere repentance, may, for his sake, be forgiven to the sons of men. 
With this assurance let us rest content ; and whilst we live on earth, 
let us go on our way, ever striving against sin, and ever following after 
godliness—ever remembering our own weakness and continual sinful- 
fulness, and therefore rejoicing that we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, who is the propitiation for our sins, 
and ever praying that through Him “ our pardon may be sealed in 
heaven before we go hence and be no more seen ;” and that when we 
come to die, “‘ our souls may be received into God’s everlasting king- 
dom, through the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ, our only Lord 
and Saviour.” 
Which may God of his mercy grant, &c. D. 1. E. 
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ON THE CONVOCATION. 





Stupor Mundi, Clerus Britannicus. 





No. I.—Or Enetisu EcciesiastitaL CounciLs IN GENERAL. 


Wuenever Parliament meets, with it meets, pro formdé, the Con- 
vocation. As an opinion seems to be gradually gaining ground,—and 
it is an opinion in which we cordially agree,—that the latter body 
should be re-invested with its ancient rights and privileges, at least so 
far as regards the internal management of the affairs of the Church, it 
appears by no means irrelevant to devote a few papers to the consideration 
of the subject. It is well known that, since the year 1717, the Convocation 
have never been allowed to meet for the dispatch of business; but, 
though the temper and tone of their discussions at that period, and the 
violent political disputes to which they gave rise, afforded just cause of 
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sorrow to all well-wishers of the Establishment; yet it may well be 
doubted, whether the suppression of their meetings has not tended to 
introduce and perpetuate most of the real abuses which are now alleged 
to exist in the Church, and whether their removal can be fairly entrusted 
to any other authority. 

In the British constitution, Church and State are so intimately con- 
nected, that their separation would involve the destruction of both; 
for the members of each are protected in their rights by the same laws, 
and the hand which would desecrate or despoil the one, would not long 
be withheld from trampling under foot the other. It is unnecessary 
here to enlarge upon the mutual benefits resulting from this connexion, 
beyond the remark that, in return for her laborious exertion in pro- 
moting the religious and moral improvement of society, the State con- 
firms the Church in those possessions which secure the independence 
of her ministers, upholds that form of worship which she enjoins, 
and sanctions those articles of doctrine and canons of discipline to 
which she conforms. Now the possessions of the Church not being 
derived from the State, but conferred upon her, by the devotion of indi- 
viduals, for the service of Christ, cannot be subject to the disposal of 
any temporal power; and, indeed, from the days of the Apostles 
themselves, the management of their revenues, and the entire arrange- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs, have rested with councils properly con- 
stituted for that purpose. In this country, during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, the Archbishop of Canterbury had, and exercised, the power of 
ealling councils, and of making canons; and after the Conquest, councils 
were still summoned by the same authority, though no canon was allowed 
to be enacted without the sanction of the king. This is expressly stated 
by Eadmer (Hist. Nov. F. I. p. 6.), after whom Knyghton remarks (col. 
2362) :—“ Ipse Lanfrancus Regem Willielmum Conquestorem sacra trac- 
tabat arte, non rigide objurgando, sed seria jocis immiscendo ; erat nempe 
rex Willielmus timoris (tumoris ?) immoderati, secularia et ecclesiastica 
ad libitum disponens ; nullum in terré sud pro Apostolico admittens, nisi 
animo suo blandiretur. Concilium in regno suo nullum cogi nisi se consulto, 
nec ibi definiri nisi ipse dictdsset.” William of Malmesbury (p. 121, &c.) 
observes to the same effect, that the Conqueror permitted Lanfrane to 
call councils ( permisit ei concilia congregare). 

After the conversion of the Britons to the faith of the gospel, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the spiritual affairs of the kingdom would be 
closely involved with its secular administration ; and hence it probably 
arose that, in the reigns of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and the early part 
of the Norman dynasty, state councils and ecclesiastical synods were so 
much alike, as to be scarcely discernible from each other. The monarch 
and the nobles were generally present at the latter, and the canons 
enacted ran for the most part in the king’s name. About the year 601, 
a synod was called by Augustin, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which is thus mentioned by Bede (xi. 2.) :—‘ Augustinus adjutorio usus 
Ethelberti R. convocavit ad suum colloquium Episcopos sive doctores 
prowime Britonum provincia,” &c. Towards the end of the seventh, or 
in the beginning of the eight century, the ecclesiastical canons of Ina, 
king of the west Saxons, were enacted, and the preamble is thus intro- 
duced :—*‘ Ego Ina, Dei beneficio occiduorum Saxonum Rex, suasu et 
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instituto Cenredi patris mei, Hedde et Erkenwaldi Episcoporum 
meorum, omnium senatorum meorum, et natu majorum sapientum F sae 
mei,” &c. By the Danish invasion conventions of every kind were 
thrown into disuse; but in the laws of Alfred, which he is said to have 
compiled from those of Ina and his successors, there is express mention 
of the ancient synods of Britain, “qui Episcoporum, aliorumque clarissi- 
morum sapientum agebantur ;” and of the laws themselves, the monarch 
observes :-—“ Ego Aluredus, Westsaxonum Rex, ostendi hac omnibus 
sapientibus meis, et dixerunt: placet ea custodire.” At the first synod 
after the Conquest, held at Worcester during Easter, 1070, Archbishop 
Stigand was deprived ; and the proceedings were conducted “ jubente et 
presente rege Gulielmo, domino Alexandro Papa consentiente, et per suos 
legatos suam auctoritatem exhibente.” From this, and some subsequent 
instances, it appears that the difference between state councils and synods 
had gradually become more defined; and from the reign of Henry JII. 
downwards, the distinction between them seems to have been per- 
manently maintained. 

These provincial synods, however, are not to be confounded with the 
Convocation, still regularly summoned, only to be adjourned, on. the 
second day of each parliamentary session. Of this body, its constitution, 
rights, and. privileges, we shall speak more particularly hereafter. In 
these early times the archiepiscopal mandate summoned to his council 
such persons only as he wished to attend, or the object of the meeting 
seemed to require. To the synod convened at Reading, by Archbishop 
Peckham, in 1279, none but bishops were summoned ; and_it. was then 
decreed that, at a council to be heJd at the Michaelmas following, during 
the sitting of Parliament, two proctors, at least, should be sent by the 
clergy of each diocese, with authority to treat with the Bishops on the 
affairs of the Church ;:—“‘ Item precipimus ut in proximd congregatione 
nostrd, tempore parliamenti proximi, post Festum Sancti Michaelis ad tres 
hebdomadas per Dei gratiam futurum, preter personas Episcoporum et 
procuratores absentium veniant duo electi ad minus a Clero Episcopatuum 
singulorum, qui auctoritatem habeant una nobiscum. tractare de his que 
Ecclesia communi utilitati expediunt Anglicane.” This seems to have 
been the first time that the diocesan clergy were represented by proctors 
elected by themselves ; and, though it did not yet become a constant 
,practice, it was doubtless the basis upon which the present Convoeation 
was subsequently constituted, In the year 1281, a synod was convened 
at Lambeth, to which the abbots, friars, deans, archdeacons, and capi- 
tular proctors were cited in the Archbishop’s mandate, but not the diocesan 
clergy. It is certain also, that these synods were called without the im- 
mediate sanction of the king, who merely addressed to them the following 
prohibition against any proceedings to the prejudice of his crown or 
dignity :— , 

“« Edwardus R. Venerabilibus in Christo patribus, Dei gr. Cant. Archi- 
episcopo, totius Anglie Primati, et omnibus Episcopis, et aliis Prelatis 
in instanti coneilio apud Lambeth celebrado conventuris, Salutem. Man- 
damus vobis quod, sicut Baronias vestras, quas de nobis tenetis, diligitis, 
nullo modo concilium de aliquibus gue ad coronam nostram pertinent, vel 
que personam nostram, vel statum nostrum, vel statum concilii nostri con- 
tingunt, tenere, seu aliquid contra coronam et dianitatem nostram in eodem 
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statuere, presumatis: Scituri pro certo, quod si Jeceritis, nos ad Baronias 
vestras graviter capiemus.” 

Having taken a brief review of the nature of ecclesiastical synods in 
general, as convened in England from the Saxon times to the reign of 
the first Edward ; we shall proceed in our next number to trace the 
origin and constitution of that particwlar assembly of the Clergy, which 
is still called the Convocarton. 


—_——~< > — 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING PROVISIONS FOR THE OBSERVANCE 
OF THE LORD'S DAY, WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
SUNDAY PRESS, &c. APPLYING PRINCIPALLY TO THE HIGHER 
CLASSES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CURISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sir,—I have often thought,—while I have deeply entered imto pre- 
vailing regrets that Tue Lorp’s Day is not better observed, nor more 
regarded as the day to be dedicated to the service of God, and to the 
formation of those sacred feelings which may best prepare us for our 
eternal sabbath, or rest from pain and sorrow, hereafter,—that the means 
proposed to this end, by many most pious, most well-meaning persons, 
have not been adapted to cenciliate the minds of the people, nor to 
carry into effect their very important, benevolent, and religious objects. 
For, while the manners of persons mingling among the higher ranks 
of society, on this sacred day of Our Lorn’s Resurrection, have been 
comparatively disregarded ; while they have been left, without censure, 
to the use of their horses and carriages, when the use of them has been 
unnecessary ; still, bill after bill, has, with feverish temper, been pre- 
sented to Parliament, to cripple the pursuits of the humbler classes, on 
this, the only day of their relaxation. It has, at the same time, been 
evident to all reflecting persons, that the subjects, for which these bills 
have been devised, are subjects, not so proper, altogether, for legislative 
interference as to be regulated by the infusion of correct notions, and 
by those sound christian principles and feelings, which should be visible 
among those of religious worth and high rank ; and from them be derived, 
by God’s blessing, to all the humbler, but not less respectable, grades 
of society. 

The particulars which have been principally brought forward for legis- 
lative interference, are SuNpDay TRAVELLING; SuNDAY REFRESHMENT 
AnD Recreation AT Houses or Pustic ENTERTAINMENT; and Sun~ 
pay Trapinc. On each of these, a few observations shall be offered. 

And, first, in respect to Sunpay Traver.inec; all travelling on this 
sacred day,-not absolutely necessary, is unjustifiable ; for all travelling, 
even in cases of necessity, unavoidably diverts the mind from that feeling 
which should prevail, as uninterruptedly as possible, on this day, as a 
proper preparation for the holy employments of a future life. But will 
you, therefore, say, that all travelling is to be prohibited? Would this 
secure the ends ofa CuristiAn SaBpatn? Would this be in the mer~ 
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ceiful spirit of the gospel, or of those beautifully simple narratives of 
relieving the ox, of healing the sick, of plucking the ears of corn, on the 
Sabbath day? No! Then, I would say, consider the benevolent spirit 
pervading the gospel in favour of passing exigencies, and call in sober 
reason to instruct you how to apply it. 

Let none mistake the writer of this address; he entertains very, very 
strong feelings in favour of rest on Sunday; but he is also anxious to 
be free himself, and to protect the public, from all excess, and abuse of 
this good principle. In general, he would say, let no person use horses 
or carriages, unnecessarily, on Sunday ; but he would moreover say, as 
decidedly, to our legislators, do not attempt to prohibit, whatever you 
may do to regulate, the use of them by penal restrictions. And why ? 
Because you cannot. And what is, or should be, of infinitely greater 
caution to you, any attempt to prohibit them by legislation will, in the 
weakness of your eflort, but increase the evil which you would wish to 
remedy. You cannot, and you ought not, to interfere with necessary 
travelling on Sunday, by persons who can either travel on no other day, 
and whose urgency of business may be such, as that travelling then can 
only ensure the purpose in view. Postponement might be fatal to their 
object,—an object most important to them, perhaps, to their families, 
to their dependents, and to society. You cannot, and you ought not, 
to interfere with that travelling or use of horses and carriages in the way 
of well-considered and discreet recreation, which is necessary often to 
many persons whose avocations fix them, and, perhaps, in very confined 
situations, in the metropolis, during the whole of the other part of the 
week ; where, by honest industry, they are useful in their generation, 
and qualifying themselves for their own future independence, whereby 
they may more influentially become examples of piety. They may have, 
too, kind friends enjoying in dignity the well-merited reward of their 
own exemplary diligence through life a few miles from London, whose 
hospitable feelings incline them to wish their friends, their young friends, 
or relations especially, to visit them on that day. Are you prepared to 
say that they are not to go, unless they walk? Do you conclude that 
such young persons had better be left without friends and relations to 
guide them, amidst the dangers of continuing in the metropolis, away 
from the salutary oversight of others more experienced than themselves, 
when the distance is such that they cannot walk? O let all beware how 
they carry their notions of the Sunday rest to such impracticable, such 
dangerous, such thoughtless, such unnecessary strictness. It will recoil 
on itself, and produce, in the odium which it will bring on the Sabbath, 
a mischief that they do not contemplate. 

But I will tell ail whom Providence hath kindly placed above the 
necessity of daily labour, of daily anxiety, and of daily watchfulness, 
what they maydo. They may set good examples. If such persons keep 
horses and carriages, let them never occupy them unnecessarily on THE 
Lorp’s Day, though it may be even to carry them and their families to 
public worship, if they can walk to their churches. But, if the infirmities 
of life prevent their walking to their churches, and they must use their 
horses and carriages, or be absent from public worship, let them not 
then, unless it be absolutely requisite to their health, take afterwards 
what is called an airing: let them abstain on this day from indul- 
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gences, lawful in themselves, but which can only then be pursued with 
injury to others: let them not increase the appearances of Sunday levity 
by making, unnecessarily, Sunday visits after church with their car- 
riages: let them not frequent public drives: in short, let them do nothing 
on Sunday with their horses and carriages after the unavoidable use of 
them in the discharge of the public duties of the day. 

It is not necessary to be more particular in pointing out the various 
characters by whom mischief is done in the injudicious use of 
indulgences, which cannot be pursued on wir Lorp’s Day without 
injury to its quiet. It may be sufficient to say, that the mischief is in- 
calculable, from the unholy example afforded by persons in high rank 
and sacred office, who thonghtlessly permit their horses and carriages 
to be, without necessity, in the streets on Sundays ; mischiefs the greater 
infinitely, in proportion to the high station from which they flow with 
baneful influence, on individuals and society ; mischiefs, which they do 
not contemplate from their own elevation, not only by their carriages 
being seen out on Sunday, but by their servants attending their car- 
riages, spreading, whilst their masters and mistresses are detaining them, 
in the eye of the public, public evil, before houses, sometimes, where the 
equipages and servants should not be seen on any day, much less on 
THE Lorp’s Day, If the carriages were not out, (and they ought not 
ever to be unnecessarily out on Sunday) this could not be. Not another 
argument is necessary to show that they, indeed, ought not to be unne- 
cessarily out than this—that if they are, in vain, and worse than in yain, 
will their owners rise up in parliament and talk of the religious or moral 
necessity of preventing or restraining, (and restrained it should be as 
much as is possible by high example and an amelioration of public feel+ 
ing) Sunday travelling, by stage-coaches, by hackney-coaches, by omni- 
buses, by steam vessels, by cabriolets, &c. on Sunday. This is 
observed, with due reverence for all to whom this argument may apply, 
among the higher classes. 

It may be observed also here, that there is a description of religious 
persons, who are, indeed, little actuated, though they call themselves of 
THE Cuurcu or ENGLAND, by reverence for their parochial pastors, or 
for the scriptural liturgy used in their parish churches, and who, conse~- 
quently, neglecting their own churches, and not duly estimating their 
blessed Saviour’s admonition, ‘‘ My house shall be called of all nations 
the house of prayer,” Mark, 11. 17. desert their own clergyman, ap- 
pointed under God’s providence, and resort to more distant places to 
hear some favourite preacher, with horses and carriages, which would be 
unnecessary at their own residences. So, they become examples of evil, 
very contrary to their own intentions. Who can see this, among persons 
professing themselves of superior sanctity, and not lament the mischief 
done—mischief, in the breach of spiritual order and in the profanation 
of the Curistian Sappatu ? 

This caution is applicable to all, whether professing themselves of 
tHE CuurcH or ENGLAND, or not, who desecrate the Sabbath by the 
unnecessary employment of horses and carriages, when they could attend 
their religious duties without their employment. 

Should it be said that, after all the care that can possibly be taken, 
private carriages must still be used and seen in our streets on Sunday— 
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still let each person, who has the command of tliem, do his best to restrain 
the unnecessary use of them, and there will be a very different appearance 
from that which now prevails, especially in the western part of London, 
and in our parks and fashionable drives; so different, that the humbler 
classes, intent upon promoting the quiet of the day, will see, gratefully, 
how the higher ranks are leading the way and co-operating with them; 
and they will so be stimulated to a more cheerful discharge of the duties 
belonging to their station in society. In many cases, as here, we must 
be satisfied with doing our duty as well as we are able to do it; and, if 
we cannot accomplish all we would wish, we must accomplish all we 
ean. In this respect it might be truly added, that example might super- 
sede and prevent the necessity of legislation. 

As to. SUNDAY REFRESHMENTS AT Houses of public entertainment, 
including all houses and places of public resort, from the club-house 
and coffee-room to the common public-house, or tea-garden, any 
interference with these, beyond what the laws at present sanction, would 
be of very difficult legislation. If the club-houses and several-coffee- 
houses and hostels of the metropolis are to be open—and they cannot 
be shut, at least, what are commonly understood. by coffée-houses or 
hostels cannot be shut—it would not be easy to define what laws of re- 
striction could justly apply to houses of other description, beyond those 
which already apply. All such houses are, indeed, now subjeet, by 
laws of equal application, to control, under any tangible offence against 
public decency. 

It has been said, with the best intention, ‘Shut up the public 
tea-gardens on Sunday around the metropolis. They are temp- 
tations to persons to wander from home, and to neglect the reli- 
gious obligations of the day.” But, is it duly considered that the 
beverage of tea, after a walk in the long days of summer, at these retreats 
in the vicinity of the metropolis, is the only recreation that multitudes 
can partake of, with their wives and children, during the year? And is 
it further considered that the gardens may be, as it is thought they gene- 
rally are, so well conducted that no argument can be offered against 
them from disorder? The great objection to them is their possible mter- 
ference with the public solemnities of divine worship; but many who 
resort to them, on Sunday evenings, resort to them, innocently, after an 
exemplary discharge of their public duties at their respective places of 
public worship, where they attend the morning and afternoon services. 
Exchanging, now, the means possessed by the respective classes in society, 
there will be found a plea for these gardens at least as favourable as any 
that can be offered for club-houses, or coffee-rooms, or for the tavern or 
inn, at any of the favourite villages around the metropolis : nor can any 
of these be, legislatively, prohibited without violence to other allowable 
indulgences, which could not then be consistently suffered. The evil 
of them consists in their unnecessary use, of which the several indivi- 
duals in society must be left to form their opinion; while exemplary 
abstinence from them, on Sunday, is imperative on aW who are in a con- 
dition of life, wherein their use is not necessary. 

Then, as to public-houses, “Shut them up,” say some, “ do not allow 
such pestiferous houses to desecrate the Sabbath day.” But can you 
shut them up? Can you prevent the sale of gin and. beer on Sunday ? 
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lf you smother the sale in one direction, will it not, in some varied me- 
dium, break out in another? That such houses are very, very sadly abused, 
is bitterly lamented; the remedy for which will be found, not so much in 
legislation as in improving the minds and morals of the humbler classes. 
This demands all the attention of those, who, under a kind providence, 
are moving in the higher ranks. One powerful means of improving the 
minds of the people, or, at least, of protecting them from evil, will be 
seen when I proceed, under the next head of ‘TRADING oN SunDayYs,” 
to speak, especially, of rz SunpAy Press. 

All rrapinc on Sunpay, not founded on absolute necessity, is incomr 
patible with the sacred duties of the day, and is to be restrained as much 
as is consistent with sound religion and uncorrupted judgment. But 
the laws already formed with this view might effect every practicable 
restraint, if they were duly executed. If they are not, it must be, either 
that they, to whom their execution is entrusted, are regardless of their 
duties, which they would be under any new laws, or that they deem it 
good policy to overlook occasional or partial breaches of them, in consi- 
deration of some peculiar necessity. In general, if we walk the streets 
of the metropolis on Sunday, with proper allowances for the inefficiency 
of all human laws and the weakness of human nature, we shall see, 
indeed, much for regret, but little for complaint of the legislators, if we 
except the sale of newspapers and various Sunday publications; of which 
I shall soon speak. 

With respect to public baking on Sunday, which has been much con- 
demned by many well-intentioned Christians, is it duly considered that 
this privilege, while it oceupies the persons of one shop, may be, and is, 
the means, often, of enabling many families to attend their religious duties 
at church, and of passing their sabbath in holy tranquillity at home, undis- 
turbed by the ordinary occupations of a family; while, in the article of 
fuel, in summer particularly, the public bakehouse is also a means of 
saving, attended with substantial advantage to many a poor religious 
household ? 

But here, as in other respects that have been mentioned, if persons in 
the superior walks of life, or whose necessities do not require them to 
resort to the baker, will, for the sake of needless luxuries, use the oppor- 
tunity that should be considered as allowed for the sake of the poor 
only, or of those without establishments of their own, they are not free 
from censure. They may be exhorted with all the energy appropriate 
to an anxiety that the Sabbath day be kept holy, to abstain from an 
usage not tolerated to those whom providence hath kindly exempted 
from a similar necessity to that of the peor. 

There are, also, in some parts of this great metropolisshouses open for 
the sale of various articles of apparel, which; though abused, it would 
not be consistent with sound policy nor religion, duly and well under- 
stood, rigidly to prohibit altogether. Not only do many masters or 
mistresses, unthinkingly, or cruelly, sometimes, defer the payment of their 
servants or labourers until very late on Saturday evening, or until Sun- 
day morning, but innumerable persons, oud of work themselves, receive 
generous assistance from their poor acquaintance in employment, by 
money, on Sunday morning as a loan, during their pressures; or they 
receive it so late on Saturday evening that it cannot be available before 
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Sunday morning. Without the aids afforded by the houses in question, 
through some humble messenger to them, the unfortunate borrower 
must, perhaps, be confined, during the day, to his bed or chamber. 

But there is an article of Sunpay TRADING, that of newspapers, and of 
the Sunday press, generally, that cannot be too much deplored. _ It is, 
indeed, of most paralyzing effect on whatever honest endeavours may be 
used to preserve a proper feeling among all classes for the duties of THE 
Lorp’s pay. It demoralises infinite numbers of poor creatures, who 
might otherwise remain unshaken in their reverence of the day, and it 
does more to create dissatisfaction, to promote jealousies, to infuse the 
wild notions of democracy among the poor, than all the sad engines, united 
to this sad effort, have ever before been able to effect. [ wish to have the 
most serious attention of all religious and well-affected persons and 
families, while I speak more fully on this most alarming, most fatal, most 
revolutionizing custom of Sunday newspapers. 

Admitting, now, the benefit of a free press, we must admit, also, that 
it may be carried to an excess, violating prior and most sacred obliga- 
tions. And, when we consider, on the one hand, the positive command 
to keep holy the Sabbath day, and, on the other, the reasonableness, to 
speak not in higher terms, of improving it to the important purposes of 
forming those heavenly feelings that may prepare us for future blessed- 
ness, it must appear that any system whose tendency is to alienate the 
mind from those appropriate feelings and courses, is a system that does, 
indeed, violate a prior obligation, and that should, consequently, be de- 
precated by the wise and the good. 

Consider, then, the operation of the Sunday press ; consider it, not as 
men of any party in religion or politics, excepting, indeed, as a party 
professing to be the disciples of the gospel, and anxious to extend the 
kingdom of Our BLEssED Saviour upon earth. 

Is it not the necessary effect of the Sunday press, however well it may 
be conducted, from the nature of the topics introduced, to continue 
among its readers (and that including many, perhaps, who have Sunday 
only for spiritual improvement), from the Sunday evening to the Monday 
following, the secular bias of the week past, to interrupt, in various ways, 
the holy rest which should prevail, on Sunday, from worldly imagina- 
tions, and to indispose the soul for the cultivation of those heavenly 
feelings which constitute the best preparation for futurity ? 

O! would those good persons, who now give sanction to the Sunday 
press, by taking into their families a Sunday newspaper, under an idea, 
however well intended, of disseminating some good principles in politics 
or religion, maintained, as they think, in that paper; would they walk 
the streets of the metropolis, on Sunday, and see the infinite number of 
publications circulating, at the cheapest rate, the vilest, the most demo- 
ralizing, disorganizing sentiments against religion, against government, 
and against soeiety, surely they would be convinced that they were at 
least fighting at fearful odds against their own good principles; they 
would see that, while their favourite paper is taken by a few who hap- 
pily need not the caution which it offers, thousands and tens of thousands 
are poisoned in their minds by publications of a contrary spirit, while 
the very sale of these publications encourages a traffic on Sunday 
interfering with the sacredness of the day, Let them, then, well-inten- 
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tioned as they are, ask themselves if their paper is to be encouraged, 
who, in the weakness and variety of human sentiment, shall restrain the 
circulation of other most mischievous publications? Alas! without 
thinking of the frightful fact, they sanction the opening of the sluice- 
doors of irreligion and democracy.* 

The writer of these thoughts is as averse, as is consistent with religion 
duly understood, from all gloom and severity on the happy day of Our 
Lorp’s Resurrection. But he would most seriously submit to the 
consideration of all, that, beyond worshipping God at Church on Sunday, 
we are called upon to employ a reasonable part of THE HOLY DAy in the 
private exercise of piety, in devout meditation, in confessing our sins to 
God, in praying to be restrained from them in future, and in religiously 
instructing those dependent upon us. All unnecessary strictness is to 
be, indeed, avoided, while hospitable civility and cheerful conversation 
should be encouraged. But the Sunday press interferes with these most 
important objects, calling multitudes to the seductions which it offers 
from the sacred impressions proper to the day, and then, by degrees, to 
greater violations of the Sabbath. In short, let all who take a Sunday 
paper into their families, consider whether they are not so encouraging 
one of the most dangerous engines, wielded by the irreligious and the 
revolutionary, and so promoting in society the very evils which they 
most bitterly deplore ? 

Still, it deserves all prudent consideration, whether the evils of THE 
SUNDAY PRESS, great and most alarming as they certainly are, are not 
rather to be restrained by the good feeling and the conscientious refusal 
of the wise and the good to encourage it, than by compulsory means. 
This, it is repeated, deserves all prudent consideration; and, if it shall 
be found that the Sunday press cannot be altogether prohibited, then, let 
it be, as seriously, considered, whether it may not be very materially regu- 
lated by legislation; and whether the number of cheap publications, 
issuing on that day, may not be restrained, without injury to any salu- 
tary freedom of the press, should such freedom be found advisable, in 
some very partial degree, even on tHE Lorp’s pay. But, whether the 
Sunpay press can be, thus legally, regulated or not, there can be 
no necessity for persons in private life receiving newspapers into their 
houses on Sunday, and so alienating the minds of their family by 
angry politics, or indecent reports, from those seasonably religious 
feelings that should distinguish the day. Here, perhaps, after due con- 
sideration, all that can be done will be found to rest more in the man- 
ners and practices of those whose rank in life, and superior education, 
and freedom from all necessity of secuLar reading and occupation on 
Sunday, affords them no excuse for being themselves examples operating 





* Incalculable is the mischief inflicted on society by the Sunday newspaper entitled 
“Joun Buty.” This paper is taken into families from approval of its political 
principles, without consideration of the desecration it effects of the sacRED Day, by 
the sanction it affords to Sunday traffic and Sunday papers generally, including those 
of the worst principles. | And what can be more sadly inconsistent than that this 
paper, thus violating the sanctity of the Lorp’s Day, should be resorted to, as it often 
is, as the channel of advertising religious publications, of diffusing clerical in- 
telligence, &c. ? 
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unfavourably upon others, who may have excuses for collecting those 
events of the past week which they, the superior orders, should, in grati- 
tude to a kind providence, feel that they cannot in their own cases offer : 
nor should they be tempted wantonly to ‘take a liberty of such evil effect 
upon others. Let us endeavour compassionately to convince such of 
their errors, and let us take good heed to ourselves. 

T have thus endeavoured, in all sobriety, with the moderation becom- 
ing the subject, but still, I trust, with all requisite zeal for the sanctity 
of rue Lorp’s pay, to invite public attention to its solemnities, and to 
show that, in the cases most commonly urged as requiring legislative 
interference, more may perhaps be done by good feeling showing itself 
in good example in the rich, the higher associated, and the well-educated, 
than by any compulsory law. Indeed, it seems to the writer, generally 
speaking, that the laws for the observance of the christian Sabbath are 
sufficiently clear and sufficiently restrictive. The good effect of them, 
in conjunction with the pious feeling of the bulk of the people, may be 
seen in the qniet and absence of traffic in our streets on Sun- 
day. The sad exceptions, as noticed, must be found in improved 
manners, and in a better system of taxation. The writer cannot 
but think that, if greater facilities were granted to domestic brewing, 
or, at least, to the cheaper sale of good beer, the use of spirits would 
gradually and materially subside, even though the price of spirits should 
not be increased. And, after all that has been said as to the prohibi- 
tion of spirits, by whatever means—by high duties or otherwise—it is, 
to the writer, very doubtful whether such a prohibition would be justi- 
fiable, founded, as it is, rather on the abuse than the use of the article, 
which may, indeed, be useful or necessary, he thinks, to many who can- 
not, from physical disorder, drink beer, and who are unable to provide 
for themselves those stimulants in which the rich can indulge. Many 
of this description take gin, provided under the same kind Providence 
as port wine and sherry are provided, diluted, and with a moderation, 
as ¢xemplary as is, ordinarily, shown by the consumer of the more costly 
stimulants. 

Much more might be written on this most interesting, most momen- 
tous subject; for, in proportion as Sunday is observed or neglected, so 
will be the respectability of individuals, and the happiness of the nation. 
The only difficulty is to devise the best means of promoting its obser- 
vance, and to secure the unaffected discharge of its solemn duties. 

The principle of these Thoughts is, that the sacredness of THr Lorp’s 
pay is more likely to be effected by the example of the rich and the influ- 
ential in society, and by the diffusion of sound learning and religious edu- 
cation, than by penal laws—penal laws, it is meant, beyond those which do 
happily exist, but which, it is feared, may be diminished, if countenance 
shall be attempted to be given to those impracticable proposals which mis- 
taken persons have brought before the great council of the nation. Such 
indiscreet theories encourage the libertine in greater excesses, and they 
wound the good, sober Christian, who knows how sadly they are at 
variance with the principles pervading the merciful system of Jesus 
CurisT, THE FRIEND OF HUMAN KIND. 

In conclusion,—May God, in his infinite wisdom and mercy, guide the 
High Court of Parliament, now assembled! May he be pleased to direct 
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and prosper all their consultations, to the advancement of his glory, the 
good of his Church, the safety, honour, and welfare of our Sovereign and 
his dominions ; that all things may be so ordered and settled, by their 
endeavours, upon the best and surest foundations, that peace and happi- 
ness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be established among us 
for all generations. For these, and for all other necessaries, for them, 
for us, and the whole Church, let us humbly begin the name and media- 
tion of Jesus Christ, our most blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen! 
I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 

: S. W. 

A FEW WORDS ON THE PRESENT CRISIS TO MEN OF ALL 
PERSUASIONS, AND ESPECIALLY TO CHURCHMEN, 

A pocuMeEnT in every degree calculated to assure and gratify church- 
men, and, indeed, all friends of order and tranquillity, has recently 
appeared in all journals attached to our institutions in Church and 
State. It is a speech of the King* to the Bishops of the United Church, 
and breathes the spirit of George III. himself. It has produced a 
feeling of great satisfaction and security among churchmen : but if this 
sentiment should induce them to relax the smallest effort they can 
bring to the struggle for the rights of themselves and their children, 
good would it have been if it had never been spoken. Its effect ought 
to be directly opposite. The King has declared himself on the side of 
his Church; and shall we leave him to fight the battle alone? _Let all 
friends of the Church now stand forward and assure their Sovereign 
that in that holy cause he shall command the devoted services of a 
religious people! Let our acts breathe the high and sacred old English 
sentiment, ‘‘Cuurcu anp Kinc!” 

If we would arm our Church with power to resist her enemies and 
correct defects; if we would afford our King the constituted means 
of protecting the Church he loves; we must have our Convocation, 
Let the laity, as well as the clergy, temperately, loyally, respectfully, 
but firmly and plainly, call upon the Sovereign to summon his faithful 
Convocation. The call could not be resisted, as it is the dictate of plain 
equity. Internal deliberation is the right of every public body ; the 
State is no more entitled to its Parliament than the Church to her Convo- 
cation; and if ever the suppression of Convocation could have been 
justifiable, it must now cease to be so, when the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment is composed of a majority of the Church’s enemies, and the seats of 
both houses are open to Popery and Socinianism. Let the people ask 
for the Convocation, and the King will grant it. Let them fail in this 
purty, and the ruin of their Church, and of the State too, will inevitably 
follow. 

Speak we too strongly? Let us see. The ministers have put forth 
in the name of tue Kinc—yes, in the name of that King who has 
sworn to preserve the rights and immunities of the United Church— 
who declared, so recently, to the Bishops of that Church, that by that 
tenure he held his throne ;—in the name of this King they have issued 
a Commission, the avowed object of which is to abolish or reduce every 
benefice in Ireland, where there are fewer than a certain number of 
* See Political Retrospect, p. 444. 
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Protestants to be limited by themselves, and then pay over the pro- 
ceeds “‘ to purposes of education ;” in plain English, however Lord Grey 
may deny, or Lord Brougham evade, to Popish priests and Popish 
schools! And all this without consent of Convocation or ecclesiastical 
patrons! It is absurd to exult, as some Tories, as well as Whigs, have 
hitherto done, at the triumphant opposition of the Commons to a Repeal 
of the Union. The Union is already repealed by the Irish Church 
Reform bill. But the repeal is confirmed by this commission. The 
integrity and perpetuity of the United Church is an integral and fun- 
damental part of that measure by its fifth article; and how it can 
survive the destruction of an integral and fundamental part is more 
than we can understand. When the Papists have gained the dissolution 
of the Irish Church, they will not be slow to taunt ministers with this 
unanswerable argument; and by what process will they attempt to 
uphold the remainder of a contract, a prime article of which they have 
deliberately violated ? 

That the principle of the Commission can be restrained to Ireland is 
what none can be so weak as to suppose. And even if it could, it 
would be the height of injustice and cruelty to our Irish brethren, for 
us to sit unconcerned spectators of their calamity. But it is impossible 
that they should be the only sufferers. The legislature, in defiance of 
an unrepealed act, may awhile treat the United Church as two; but 
no English churchman will countenance the treasonable hypothesis, nor 
shrink from that community of suffering with his Irish brethren, to 
which, even were he so basely disposed as to decline it, the common 
enemy has too surely doomed him. What is justice in Ireland, cannot 
be injustice in England. There may be, for any thing we know, 
parishes in Lancashire, where Papists equal, or even outnumber Protes- 
tants; why should not these benefices be suppressed? By what moral 
rule can it be right to deal thus in Ireland, and leave England to her 
antiquated and illiberal institutions? Why should the ministerial Astraea 
take up her heaven in Ireland, and not shed an occasional blessing on 
these benighted shores? Whyshould nota certain number of dissenters 
in any parish, afford a fair reason to Parliament for plundering the be- 
nefice? And where is the operation of the principle to find its limit? 
How many churchmen, ultimately, are to be deemed sufficient to rescue 
a benefice from utter annihilation? It is plain as Midsummer daylight 
that the principle can have no limitation, while there is a penny of Church 
property to administer to Whig or schismatical rapacity. What is to 
resist this course but the Convocation ?—Let every churchman answer 
to himself, how he can neglect the means of obtaining this indispensable 
safeguard. When our Bishops will not take the lead, and encourage 
meetings and petitions for this purpose, the clergy and laity are compe- 
tent to do so: for we apprehend no prelate will condemn, though he 
may not approve. 

We call upon Churchmen, that they may stand forth and save their 
Church, the first intended victim of the projected robbery. But we 
call upon men of all denominations to stand forth and help her; for her 
cause is now bound up with the cause of property and order. Why is 
the assault meditated ?—Because the Church is convicted of misapply- 
ing the property entrusted to her care? Thisis not pretended. And if 
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it were, it would be no reason for impoverishing the Church, though it 
might be good reason for punishing the individual administrators of her 
affairs. No! the reason is this. Hear Mr. Spring Rice: “ If it ap- 
peared in proof that the wealth of the Church of Ireland was more than 
adequate to its support, that it was so great as rather to endanger than 
to support its existence, he would, in that case, enter into the conside- 
ration of its revenues, for the purpose of promoting its security.” Conceive 
a highwayman to address Mr. Rice: ‘ Really, Right Honourable Sir, it 
seems to me your wealth is more than adequate to your support, and 
rather endangers than supports your existence ; permit me to take that 
quietly, which some more straight-forward brother of the road may 
extort with the pistol; or, perhaps, pistol you first, and rob you after- 
wards.” We should like to hear Mr. Rice’s reply to such an address. 
Let Dissenters, aye, even Papists, look to the consequences of such 
reasoning as this. When wealth becomes great enough to be a bait to 
cupidity, it may be confiscated, for the “‘ security” of the owner! If 
such doctrine is long suffered to prevail, our lexicographers must find 
new interpretations of the term “‘ security.”—The securities of the Dukes 
of Cleveland and Bedford, of the Marquis of Westminster, and of the 
Zarl of Darnley, will differ widely from what they were in old illiberal 
Tory days. But we are told that all this may be done to a Church, 
without sanctioning the same principle in relation to patrimonial pro- 


perty. Those who say so know nothing of history or of the human 


mind. When was Church property confiscated, and individual property 
spared ?—Will those who are to have a share in the plunder, make 


scrupulous and over-nice distinctions ?—Will the ten pound house- 
holders, for instance, if the pillage of Raby, and Woburn, and Eaton, 
and Cobham, would free them from the impost of the assessed taxes, be 
seized with qualms on the equity of the principle, just after the Irish 
Church has submitted, on the very same principle, to be despoiled ? 
We do not, however, draw any distinction between ecclesiastical and 
hereditary property. Much of it is hereditary property in the strictest 
sense. Apvowsons are property disposable for money, and they 
descend from father to son. Some of these the new commission 
would extincutsn; all, probably, it would reduce. It is an undis- 
guised assault upon the most ancient and the most sacred species of 
property ; property allowed to be such by Lord Brougham himself ; 
and we call upon every Briton and every Irishman, be his creed what it 
may, if he has a penny in his pocket, to secure that penny by making 
every effort against the new Church Robbery Commission. 

The views of Mr. Stanley, though far different as regards the Church, 
are equally fatal with those of ministers themselves to the principle of 
property. But, that Sir Robert Peel should coincide in them! If Mr. 
Stanley, on a late occasion, has acted with more scrupulosity than we 
could have expected, Sir Robert Peel has indeed astonished us by the 
licentiousness of his new doctrines! He has never righted, perhaps 
never will, from the fatal hurricane of 1829. We deny that the income 
of one benefice can be transferred to that of another, or applied to 
ecclesiastical purposes other than what it at present serves, by mere act 
of Parliament, without convulsing the whole aggregate of property in the 
kingdom. Let the consent of patrons, and of Convocation, be obtained, 
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and then, indeed, Parliament may safely go to work. Once allow Mr. 
Stanley’s principle, and we may transfer the endowments of our Uni- 
versities to Gower Street College; the revenues of the College of 
Physicians to Dr. Morrison’s College of Health; the property of our 
Inns of Court to the Law Institution; and Fazely Park to Joseph 
Hume, Esq. 

The Dissenters in Ireland view matters with eyes far different from 
those of their brethren in England. The Irish Dissenter sees, in all 
the ministerial attacks upon the Church, a servile truckling to Papists, 
on whose will and pleasure the places of ministers in some degree 
depend. He sees that self, and self only, is the object of the present 
ministry ; and that to that object they would immolate any thing that 
even seemed to stand in the way. He knows that the cause of property 
and of the Church is onr. We beg our dissenting friends and enemies 
to consider whether their brethren across the channel are not in the 
right ; and, for their own sakes, quite as much as for ours, to make 
common cause against the new interpretation of ‘* Fiat Justitia.” 


— 
LAY PATRONAGE IN THE CHURCH. 


Iv ever there was any maxim in policy which appeared strictly self- 
evident, it is this: that the offices and emoluments of any profession 
should never be in the disposal of extra-professional men. The 
truth of this assertion, if it require illustration, will easily admit 
of it. If the Lord Chancellor appointed Colonels in the Army, and 
the Commander-in-Chief conferred silk gowns: if the Board of Trade 
bestowed naval commissions, and the Admiralty elected the Exami- 
ners of Surgeons’ Hall; would such absurdities remain a moment with- 
out incurring the most intense ridicule? Would it not be instantly 
seen, that such arrangement could not fail to be inefficient and inju- 
rious, and subservient to no purpose except the uses of interest and 
patronage? Yet this same absurd system excites no surprise or atten- 
tion in the Church, although not occasionally allowed, but dominant and 
universal. The Lord Chancellor, a lay officer, distributes, ex-officio, a 
great number of livings; and a still greater number are disposed of by 
the lay gentry of the kingdom. 

We remark not this to question the undoubted civil right of these 
ecclesiastical patrons, although “ from the beginning it was not so.” 
The Lord Chancellor was formerly most usually an ecclesiastic : and 
lay patronage arose from the unwarrantable plunder of the monasteries 
by Henry VILI. The immunities of those bodies being granted to lay- 
men indiscriminately, the presentations to benefices passed among them. 
What was originally a most unjustifiable extension of power, long pre- 
scription has sanctified and rendered inviolable. Of this we are fully 
aware, and we pretend not to dispute it. The property of advowson is 
as sacred as any other. Yet we may be allowed to remark on the dan- 
gers aud absurdities of the present system. Its dangers indeed are so 
much greater than those of extra-professional interference in other cases, 
as the profession of a clergyman is of greater importance than any other 
in the interests of society. 

Both as regards justice towards the individual, and the spiritual ad- 
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vantage of the community, the largest benefices ought always to be 
conferred on the most pious, active, and intelligent men. In the present 
system of private patronage this can never take place universally. The 
patron usually considers the relationship or the interests of the party 
whom he presents, and nothing more. ‘There is always a temptation 
which should not exist. From this result numerous evil consequences : 
—useful and meritorious men are excluded from their just reward, and 
parishes deprived of their valuable services. ‘The Church suffers in re- 
putation, and those, whose opinion of religion is formed by their ¢pinion 
of the clergy (a very large proportion of mankind), suffer in religious 
sentiments proportionally. An inducement moreover is held out to men 
to enter the Church with worldly motives; a horrible and dangerous 
profanation as regards the individual ; a fearful event for the scene where 
he is required to labour; and a circumstance of incalculable injury to 
the Church and to religion. We shall find, among the occasional in- 
stances of clergymen who have disgraced their profession, that much the 
greater part have been beneficed men ; a fact which can only be expected 
from this unworthy method of disposing of benefices. But if piety, 
purity, learning, and well-regulated zeal were the qualifications which 
alone opened the way to preferment, unworthy men would not venture to 
engage in the clerical profession. 

If ecclesiastical, like all other professional emolument, were dispensed 
by professional hands, the change would be very considerable. If with 
the reservation of some livings to the crown, and the disposal of a few 
conferred on collegiate bodies and cathedral chapters, all the presenta- 
tions in each diocese belonged to the Bishop, the evil would be very 
nearly annihilated. We will suppose, for the argument’s sake, the 
Bishop to be the most unconscionable nepotist that ever disgraced a 
church ; still, after the most abundant provision for connexions and 
relations, an immense proportion of livings in the diocese would remain 
to be filled, and merit would then be the sole criterion. The most cor- 
rupt state of the episcopal bench, under this arrangement, would furnish 
a more uniformly serious and active parochial clergy, than the purest is 
likely to do under the present unnatural system of lay patronage. 

Even among deserving men, it is by no means indifferent how livings 
are disposed. The active and contemplative characters, with equal zeal 
and equal piety, are suited to different spheres of operation. The Bishop 
would know the nature of the parish and the habits of the men, and 
suit them accordingly. This circumstance, singly, would be a great 
advantage in episcopal patronage ; an advantage which would be felt in 
every corner of the kingdom. 

But it may be said that we are decrying the present constitution of 
affairs, without the ability of suggesting or effecting a better; and 
amusing ourselves with visionary theories of improvement, which the 
nature of things forbids to be carried into effect. We should be sorry to 
be found guilty on this charge. To state an irremediable grievance is 
to perform a thankless and an useless office ; and to start an impracti- 
cable project is no better. We do not believe the evil to be without 
remedy, but we believe the remedy to be one of very slow operation. 
The advowsons of the most important benefices ought to be purchased 
by Government and placed at the disposal of the respective diocesans. 
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And though a long period must necessarily elapse before the system 
would be complete, yet its gradual advance would be attended with the 
most important advantages. 

The Church, as matters at present stand, is in a very critical position. 
Though influenced in all directions by lay interference, the responsibi- 
lity is all her own, The clergy are reproached as a body with every 
delinquency of individual members, contrary not only to the plainest 
dictates of common justice, but even to the practice of society with re- 
gard to every other profession. But, under all circumstances, a pious 
and well-adapted clergy are most necessary, and proportional is the 
necessity for guarding against every injurious example. Were the 
present system changed in the manner we propose, we should scarcely 
ever hear of clerical misconduct. All sinister motives to embark in this 
sacred calling would be effectually removed; while men selected for 
general merit and particular competency would fill every station in the 
Church. To this worthy object we invite the attention of Government ; 
assured that although many expedients of less cost may present them- 
selves to the Exchequer, none will ever be found of greater or of more 
permanent utility. 

+. <>—__—_— 


COLLECTANEA. 

On Reapine tue Geneatocies or Jesus Curist.—In a Prayer- 
Book, printed by Bonham, Norton, and John Bell, a. pv. 1621, is the 
following :— 

Item.—So oft as the first Chapter of St. Matthew is read, either for 
Lesson or Gospel, ye shall begin the same at, “ The birth of Jesus 
Christ was on this wise,” &c. And the third Chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel shall be read unto—* So that he was supposed to be the Sonne 


of Joseph.” 


Reticion is not one of those articles the supply of which is left to be 
regulated by the demand. The necessity for it is precisely greatest 
when the demand is least ; and a government neglects its first and highest 
duty, which fails to provide for the spiritual as well as the temporal 


wants of its subjects. 





New Srytze.—The commencement of the year was altered by the 
same act which regulated the New Style, 24 Geo, II. cap. 23, although 
it was the practice for some years previous to write the year in the 
months of January, February, and March, 1750 juxta 1751, or thus, 


1750— 





Baptism is not peculiar to Christianity. It was used by the Anglo- 
Saxons anterior to the arrival of the early Fathers. Olden says, 
(Northern Antiquities, Vol. I. 335. II. 221.) “If I will that a man 
neither fall in battle nor perish by the sword, I sprinkle him over with 
water at the instant of his birth.” The Highlander uses a different 
ceremony : he swings the young born child over a fire kindled on the 
ground, and says, “ Fire and trouble consume thee now or never.” 
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Cuurcn Patronace.—In England and Wales there are — 
Rectories in the Patronage of 

The Crown ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccess 558 

The Bishops .....cccccccccsccccsccccccccs 598 

Deans and Chapters........00ceeeccceeseeee 190 











— 1340 
University of Oxford .....+ veeeeeccceeeeess 202 
—— Cambridge .......cccscscscsees 152 
Other Collegiate Establishments ............ -. 39 
— 393 
Private Individuals .............. oc cccccese 3444 
Total number of Rectories ...... —— 5177 
Vicarages in the Patronage of 
PED. 9.6 tate st tecwanee enenemdindphees 490 
The Bishops «. 200s socess csccccsces oeeceic -- 709 
Deans and Chapters ...........000+ coccsee 192 
—- 1991 
University of Oxford ..........2. secceees. 112 
—_— m— Cambridge .. cece pcccsccccccers 131 
Other Collegiate Establishments ...........-++- 107 
— 350 
Peivete Endividedhs «04 0séiseesies 064s eee 3175 
Total number of Vicarages ...... 5516 
Chapels in the Patronage of Private Individuals. . 649 
Total number of Benefices in England and Wales, 11,342 





Gop’s Vencrance.—* Vengeance Divine, true; yet God without 
passions.—If God have no passions, how can it be true that vengeance 
is His? Or how can He be said to be jealous of His glory ?—Criro. 
We believe, that God executes vengeance without revenge, and is 
jealous without weakness, —just as the mind of man sees without eyes, 
and apprehends without hands.—E tract from Peck’s Adversaria. 





Tue Moravians.—The latest statement of the Moravian Brethren 
makes the whole number of their sect dispersed over the globe to con- 
sist of not more than 16,000 members. Notwithstanding this they 
maintain 127 missions for the conversion of the heathen, at an annual 
expense of 60,000 dollars, about 9,000/. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


POPPI ee? 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY ror PROMOTING toe ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, anv REPAIRING or CHURCHES ayv CHAPELS. 


Tue annual meeting of this Society and York, the Bishops of London, 
was held on the 13th of June. Among Winchester, Lichfield and Coventry, 
the dignitaries of the Church present Carlisle, Rochester, Bath and Wells, 
were—the Archbishops of Canterbury Gloucester, and Exeter ; the Deans of 
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Hereford, St. Asaph, Salisbury, and 
Chichester ; the Archdeacon of Cam- 
bridge, Provost of Eton College, &c. 
Among the laity were Lord Kenyon, 
and several other influential persons. 
At one o'clock the Archbishop of 
Canterbury took the chair, and the Se- 
cretary then read the Report, which 
stated, that the applications for aid 
from the Society were continually 
increasing. In the first five years of 
its existence 454 had been received, 
481 during the next five years, and 
in the last five years 606 applica- 
tions for assistance had been made. 
The grants made last year have ex- 
ceeded considerably those made in 
the preceding year, namely, from 58 
to 84. The number of sittings pro- 
vided by means of the last at el 
were 19,121, of which 14,450 are free 
seats. From the formation of the So- 
ciety in 1818, there have been 1662 
applications, and grants 1043, the ad- 
ditional sittings obtained are 258,434, 
of which 193,105 are free. From this 
statement of what has been done, some 
idea may be formed of what remains 


tobe performed by it. For the means of 
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doing this the Society (its funds being 
now nearly exhausted) must depend, 
under the Divine blessing, upon that 
liberal feeling which has been con- 
stantly manifested from its first forma- 
tion. The Committee, however, look 
more particularly to the effects of 
the appeal which has just been made 
in its behalf under the authority of the 
King’s letter. A letter issued in 1828 
produced 41,400/., and the committee 
trust the Society’s finances will now 
again be recruited by at least an equal 
sum, which will enable the Society to 
carry on its operations with effect. 
The Society’s funds have been in- 
creased during the last year by two le- 
gacies: one of 500/. from the late W. E. 
Gosling, Esq., and one of 2002. from 
the late Hon. and Rev. A. Grey. The 
Report in conclusion stated that the 
Society continued to receive the most 
gratifying accounts of the good effects 
of its liberality, of which they have re- 
ceived numerous testimonials. The 
Report was adopted; and the business 
terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the venerable Prelate who presided on 
the occasion. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Mat es 


Domrstic.—The principal business- 
transacted in parliament has been the 
“ Poor Laws Amendment Bill;” and 
a systematic attack upon the Church 
of England, under the shallow pretence 
of giving relief to the Dissenters. ‘The 
former is one of the most iniquitous 
measures that ever was propounded in 
a deliberative assembly; but, as Cob- 
bett, who sometimes accidentally thinks 
right, observed, “ Thank God, we have 
still a House of Lords!” The bill for 
the admission of Dissenters to our 
Universities has been carried in the 
Lower House by a majority of 174; 
the numbers being, Ayes, 321; Noes, 
147. But “ we turn from traitor-tyrants 
tothe throne:” and with much gratifica- 
tion lay before our readers an accurate 
copy of His Majesty's most gracious 
Speech to the Bishops, on the auniver- 
sary of His Majesty’s birth-day :— 

“My Lords,—You have a right to 
require of me to be resolute in defence 


of the Church. I have been, by the 
circumstances of my life, and by con- 
viction, led to support toleration to the 
utmost extent of which it is justly ca- 
pable ; but toleration must not be suf- 
fered to go into licentiousness: it has 
its bounds, which it is my duty, and 
which I am resolved, to maintain. I 
am, from the deepest conviction, at- 
tached to the pure Protestant faith, 
which this Church, of which I am the 
temporal head, is the human means of 
diffusing and preserving in this land. 
“T cannot forget what was the course 
of events which placed my family on 
the throne which I now fill: those 
events were consummated in a revolu- 
tion which was rendered necessary, and 
was effected, not, as has sometimes 
been most erroneously stated, merely 
for the sake of the temporal liberties of 
the people, but for the preservation of 
their religion. It was for the defence 
of the religion of the country, that was 
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made the settlement of the Crown, 
which has placed me in the situation 
that I now fill; and that religion, and 
the Church of England anv Irevanp, 
the Prelates of which are now before 
me, it is my fired purpose, determina- 
tion, and resolution, to MAINTAIN. 

“ The present Bishops, I am quite 
satisfied, (and I am rejoiced to herr 
from them, and from all, the same of the 
Clergy in general, under their govern- 
ance), have never been excelled at any 
period of the history of our Church, by 
any of their predecessors, in learning, 
piety, or zeal in the discharge of their 
high duties. If there are any of the 
inferior arrangements in the discipline 
of the Church (wuicu, nowever, I 
GREATLY DouBT) that require amend- 
ment, I have no distrust of the readi- 
ness or ability of the Prelates now be- 
fore me to correct such things, and to 
you I trust they will be left to correct, 
with your authority unrmpairep and 
UNSHACKLED. 

“ T trust it will not be supposed that 
I am speaking to you a speech which 
I have got by heart. No, Fins declar- 
ing to you my real and genuine senti- 
ments. I have almost completed my 
sixty-ninth year, and though blessed 
by God with a very rare measure of 
health, not having lint what sick- 
ness is for some years, yet I do not 
blind myself to the plain and evident 
truth, that increase of years must tell 
largely upon me when sickness shall 
come. I cannot therefore expect that 
I shall be very long in this world. It 
is underthis impression that I tell you, 
that while I know that the law of the 
land considers it impossible that I 
should do wrong—that while I know 
there is no earthly power which can 
call me to account—this only makes 
me the more deeply sensible of the re- 
p ome esir| under which I stand to 

at Almighty Being, before whom we 
must all one day appear. When that 
day shall come, you will know whether 
I am sincere in the declaration which 
I now make, of My FIRM ATTACHMENT 
to the Church, and rEsoLution To 
MAINTAIN IT. 

““ T have spoken more strongly than 
usual, because of unhappy circum- 
stances that have forced themselves 
upon the observation of all. The 


VOL. XVI. NO. VII. 
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threats of those who are enemies of 
the Church make it the more neces- 
sary for those who feel their duty to 
that Church ro speak out. The words 
which you hear from me are indeed 
spoken by my mouth, but they flow 
from my heart.” 

This, under any circumstances, would 
be cheering, but now it is invaluable. 
Those who would destroy the altar and 
the throne, must shrink with dismay at 
this patriotic burst of feeling from our 
gracious monarch: and when, in con- 
nexion with it they hear the enthusi- 
astic plaudits which greeted the names 
of the conservative leaders at Oxford, 
and read the christian and patriotic 
sentiments contained in the two letters 
which have appeared in the daily pa- 

ers, from Lord Winchelsea to the 
People of England, and from Lord 
Roden to the Protestants of Ireland; 
they must, if they are not lost to every 
sense of shame, blush for the acts of 
themselves and their dependents, which 
have rendered it necessary thus fear- 
lessly and firmly to speak out. 

We have not latterly had occasion 
to look back upon the political occur- 
rences of the month with any feelings 
of satisfaction. With respect to the 
Established Church, ministers have 
shewn themselves Iscariots; with re- 
spect to the interests of the poor, they 
are Egyptian task-masters; with re- 
spect to our foreign relations, they are 
utter sumphs. We of course mean the 
“lath and plaster” remnant; for to 
the Duxe or Ricumonp, Eart Ripon, 
the Ricut Hon. E. G. S. Sranzey, 
and Sir James Granam, we owe our 
deep gratitude. They have spurned 
the unclean thing; and have refused 
indignantly to defile themselves with 
the plunder of the temple of God. 

Since the above was written, we 
rejoice to say, the House of Lords 
has nobly vindicated its character and 
independence by deciding against the 
the admission of “ Hebrew Jews” to 
unchristianize the British Parliament. 

The numbers were : 

For the Bill... 38 


Against 


g2rti! 


Majority. . . 

PortuGat AND Spatn..— Don- Mi- 

guel has been obliged to abdicate his 
3M 
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throne. Don Carlos, the legitimate 
King of Spain, has arrived in England. 
His Majesty, however, has peremp- 
torily refused to abandon his rights ; 
and will not listen to the insidious 
policy of the Grey cabinet. 
Russta.—Prince Lieven, after hav- 
ing been twenty-five years ambassador 
in this country, is recalled, to fill the 
important post of Governor to the Im- 
perial Heir. In the meantime, the 
Emperor looks upon Great Britain as 
of too little consequence to be in haste 
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quite clear that brother Jonathan begins 
to think that, in Irish phrase, “ the 
best of all possible republics is a mo- 
narchy.” fi less than a quarter of a 
century we prophesy that the United 
States will be dis-untted, and that our 
waggish friend, General Jackson, will 
be crowned for one of the divisions, as 
Andrew the first— Merry Andrew ! ! 
Tue Cotonies remain tranquil. 
Such is the present position of the 
most important portions of the world 
at the termination of the first half of 


the “ Annus Mirabilis,” 1834. If our 
readers will take the trouble to re- 
peruse our political recuei/, we are sure 
they will agree with us in thinking 
that we are walking 
“ Tn ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.’ 


to . orm a successor. So much for 
the Whig maintenance of England's 
glory ! 

Unrtep Srates or Amertca.—Ge- 
neral Jackson is king of this Republic 
in all but the name. Discontent, in- 
deed, extensively prevails; and it is 


, 





CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 
JULY, 1834. 





SAINTS’ DAYS, &c. AUTHORS to be CONSULTED. SUBJECT OF SERMONS. 





Bp. Mant. 
Dr. Glasse. 235. 


Scriptural Essays. II. 205, 


R. Nelson. Chap. XXVIII. 
Dr. M. Hole. IV. 181. 
Dr. G. Stanhope. IV. 388, 
Bp. Seabury. II. 215. 

| Dr. R. Lucas. I. 135. 


Biographical Notices, p. 383. 

Sermon on the Festival. 

Illustrations of the Services appointed 
for St. James. 

Observations on the Festival. 


On the Gospel. 


ST. JAMES THE GREAT, 
(July 35.) . . + «© © 


Readiness to follow Christ. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Rev. Cuaries Jerram.—The late Vicar of Chobham, was, on Tuesday week, 
presented with a silver tea-urn, bearing the following inscription :—“ To the Rev. 
Charles Jerram, A. M. the Parishioners of Chobham present this Urn, in grateful 
remembrance of his zealous and unwearied discharge of the pastoral duties as their 
Vicar, from 1811 to 1834.” 


Rey. Ricuarp Hopces.—The inhabitants of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, have 
presented their curate with a handsome silver salver, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion:—“ To the Rey. Ricuarp Hopges, Curate of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, 
from his Parishioners, in grateful remembrance of his exemplary character and 
conduct, and especially of his unremitting attention to the interests and comforts of 
the Poor. April, 1834,” 


Rev. Witc1am ATKinson.—The inhabitants of Barton, near Richmond, have 
presented this gentleman with a handsome piece of plate, as a token of the sense 
they entertain of his services, in establishing a Sunday School, and officiating, for 
some months past, in the duties of the parish, during the illness of his father, the 
present incumbent. 


_— 
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New Cuurcnes and Scuoots.—David Pennant, Esq. jun., of Downing, has 
offered the sum of 10007. towards building a new Church at Bagilt, in the parish of 
Holywell ; and his father has promised to give a piece of land for the erection of the 


Church, and likewise to endow it. 
Lady Olivia Sparrowe is building a Sunday School, of the Established Church, on 


the hill at Leigh, of which the first stone was laid on the 13th of May. 

The University of Oxford have voted 200/. towards the proposed new Church near 
the University printing-house. 

The new Church of St. Leonard’s on the Sea was consecrated by the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of the diocese, on the 22d of May last. 


CentTRAL NATIONAL Scnoots.— The examination of the children in these 
schools took place on Friday, the 13th instant. Their proficiency was highly 
creditable, and excited general admiration. 


DECLARATION OF THE KinG.—At the last levee the following were presented 
to the king :— 

An address of thanks to his Majesty for the very seasonable declaration of his 
Majesty’s firm purpose, to preserve unimpaired to his people the blessings of pure 
Christianity through the ministry of the Established Church, signed by 2095 of the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry, assembled in Oxford at the Commemoration ; by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A petition to his Majesty, from the graduates of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, resident in the county of Nottingham, against the admission of Dis- 
senters to graduate in either of those Universities ; by the Archbishop of York. 


Rev. Henry Hart MiILtiMan.—lIt is stated, in the Berkshire Chronicle, that 
a subscription has been commenced by members of the Jewish persuasion, for the 


purpose of presenting the Rev. Henry Hart Millman, M. A., of Brazennose College, 
with a piece of plate, as a mark of gratitude for the justice he has rendered the 
Jewish nation in his “ History of the Jews.” Will the Rev. Neologian regard 
this as adding to his reputation as a Christian Divine ? 


UniversitT1es.—It appears, from the Dresden Paper of the 4th instant, that the 
University of Bohn receives 90,000 dollars; that of Bresiaw, 70,000; and Halle, 
69,000, annually, from the Prussian Government. That of Leipsic has, annually, 


56,000. 


Bisnors’ Sees.—The exact number of British sees which existed before the 
seventh century has not been ascertained, and there are doubts as to the number of 
new sees which were created after the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, Twenty-one, 
however, of the present twenty-six sees were in existence before the Norman 


conquest. 


We tts CatueprAt.—The brazen desk which, for years past, has been standing 
in the Lady Chapel of this Cathedral has been removed to the nave. It stands about 
eight feet high, and, beneath the high arched roof of this very beautiful column or 
structure, it presents, from the great western entrance, a noble object to the beholder, 
and relieves and sets off to great advantage the tout ensemble. It bears the following 
inscription, and appears to have been cast by W. Burrows, of London, 1667 :— 
“ Dr. Robert Creyghton, upon his return from a fifteen years’ exile with our 
Sovereign Lord King Charles II., made Dean of Wells, 1660, gave this brazen desk, 
with God's holy word thereon, to the said Cathedral Church.” 


Dusuin Divinity CoLLeGce.—A charter is now in progress for the incorporation 
and establishment of a Divinity College. By this most unjustifiable measure, the 
education of the Clergy will be entirely taken out of the hands of Trinity College.— 
It is said to be projected by Archbishop Whately. 
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R. M. Bevervey, the notorious calumniator of the Universities, has received a 
convincing proof of the esteem in which his character is held among his neighbours. 
He has been expelled from the office of President of the Beverley Auxiliary Bible 
Society, and the Rev. W. R. Gilby is appointed in his stead. 


Deatu or Dr. Dorvie.—This bigoted Catholic prelate died, June 16, at ten 
o'clock, at his residence near Carlow. 


Metropouitan Cuarity Scnuoots.—On Thursday, June 5, pursuant to annual 
custom, the children belonging to the different charity schools of the metropolis and the 
surrounding districts, attended divine worship at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The number 
of children, both male and female, ranged round upon the vast decagon under the 
dome, could not be less than 8000; and it was computed that the whole assemblage 
within the walls of the sacred edifice comprised about 15,000 souls. The Bishop of 
Chester preached upon the occasion, taking for his text the 13th chapter of Matthew, 
28th verse: “ The good seed are the children of the King, the tares are the children 
of the wicked.” At half-past five o’clock several of the influential friends and 
supporters of the institution dined together at the London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill. 
The Lord Mayor presided, and the spirit that pervaded the company, from the 
commencement to the close of the festivities of the evening, fully proved that the 
slightest allusion to the interests of the Church, as associated with those of the 
community at large, found in every bosom the warmest sympathy, both being 
considered inseparable. The collection amounted to 6002, which is nearly 200/. 
more than has been received on any former occasion. 


CamsBripGe.—The Dissenters have forfeited all claims to integrity and consistency, 
and have clearly shown the cloven foot, by returning Mr. S. Rice, the sworn enemy of 
the Church. The numbers at the close of the poll were :—Rice, 615 ; Sugden, 590; 
majority, 25. 





Tue EstasLisHep Cuurcu.—On Tuesday a numerous deputation of gentlemen 
from the Central Committee for the promotion and circulation of a Declaration of the 
Laity of the Church of England, accompanied by Colonel Clitherow, T. G. Bucknall 
Estcourt, Esq. M. P. for the University of Oxford, and Joshua King, Esq., Vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge, the Chairmen, and R. W. S. Lutwidge, 
Esq., and John Pearson, Esq., the Honorary Secretaries of the Committee, waited 
upon his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, at his palace at Lambeth, with an 
address, requesting permission to deposit in his Grace’s hands the original signatures 
to the declaration. 

Colonel Clitherow, after briefly stating the facts connected with the Declaration, to 
which the signatures of upwards of 230,000 laymen of mature age had been affixed, 
informed his Grace that an Address, embodying the Declaration, had already been 
laid at the foot of the throne, of which he begged leave to present him with a copy. 
Colonel Clitherow, then, after a few preliminary observations, read the Address, 
which was to the following effect :— 

“To the Most Reverend William, by Divine Providence Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England and Metropolitan. 

“ We, the undersigned, having been graciously permitted to lay at the foot of the 
throne our expressions of the devoted attachment of the Laity of the Church of 
England to her pure faith and worship, and her apostolic form of government, 
confirmed by the signatures of upwards of 230,000 male persons of mature age, are 
desirous to approach your Grace with our congratulations on this unparalleled 
demonstration of affection to the National Church, affording as it does the strongest 
evidence that the Laity of the Church of England feel in her maintenance an inte- 
rest no less real and no less direct than her immediate ministers. 

“In craving permission of your Grace to deposit the proofs of this feeling among 
the archives of Lambeth, to be there preserved with the other evidences of 
attachment to the Church, on the part of the Clergy and Laity, already in your 
Grace’s hands, we gladly avail ourselves of the present occasion to assure your 
Grace of our hearty concurrence in those sentiments of veneration and affection for 
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your Grace’s person and office’ which have emanated from so many quarters, and 
which we feel assured are entertained by every friend of the National Church. 

“That your Grace may long be preserved by the blessing of Divine Providence 
to that Church of which you are so distinguished a support and ornament, and may 
enjoy every earthly happiness, is the fervent prayer of your Grace’s dutiful 
Servants.” 

{ Here follow the signatures. } 

To this Address his Grace was pleased to return the following answer :— 

** Gentlemen,—I receive your assurance of respect and kindness towards me, and 
of veneration for the office in which it hath pleased the Almighty to place me, with 
more than ordinary satisfaction, and I request you to accept my grateful acknow- 
ledgments of your zeal in the cause of the Established Church, at a time when in 
England and Ireland, and in all our colonial possessions, it stands so much in need 
of defence against the machinations of enemies avowedly intent on its destruction. 

“ Amidst the perils which are multiplying around us, the Clergy will derive the 
greatest encouragement to persevering exertion from these public professions of 
your devoted adherence to the Church, and your implied approbation of the 
character and conduct of its ministers. While such are the sentiments of the wisest 
and best among our fellow countrymen, we may look forward with hope; and 
whatever may be the event of the hostility with which we are threatened, we 
shall find consolation in their sympathy, and in the consciousness of not being 
altogether unworthy of it. 

“ With great pleasure I take on me the custody of these important documents ; 
they will be deposited among the archives of Lambeth, and will there be preserved 
as authentic memorials of your filial reverence for the National Church, your 
attachment to her polity, her faith, and her formularies ; and your deep sense of the 
blessings which, through the merey of God in our Lord Jesus Christ, are diffused by 
her agency through the whole of her social system.” mu 


OrpinaTion.—The Bishop of Lincoln’s next ordination will be held at Buckden, 
on Sunday, the 21st of September next. Candidates are required to send their 
papers to his Lordship before the 10th of August. 





ORDINATIONS.—1834. 


Lichfield § Coventry . . May 18.| Norwich . . . May 28. 
Lincoln... . +» « « May 25. | Gloucester . . May 28. 
Onford. . . . . . -May 95. 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College University. By Bishop of 

Alston, Edward . . . . . . . B.A. St. John’s Oxf. Oxford 
Bailey,G.. .. . .- + « «+ « BA. Catharine Camb, Norwich 
Balston, Charles . « « « M.A. Corpus Christi Oxf. Oxford 
Barrow, John . ~ « « « « M.A. Queen’s Oxf. Oxford 
Bigg, Edward Thomas. . . . . B.A. Merton Oxf. Oxford 
Bluett, Francis R. P. C. . B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Gloucester 
Boyd, William . M.A. University Oxf. Oxford 
SS ee ee ee ee . B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Norwich 
Cameron, Alexander . . . . . B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Gloucester 
Carey, John . B.A. Exeter Oxf. Oxford 
Cautley, Joshua . B.A. Jesus Camb. Lincoln 
Chamberlain, Thomas . B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
Chambers, Thomas . . . . . . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Chepmell, Haviland Le Mesurier. . B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Oxford 
Christie, John Frederick . . . «M.A. Oriel Oxf. Oxford 
Claughton, Thomas L. . . M.A. Trinity Oxf. Oxford 
Cogan, L.R. . P . B.A, Catharine Camb. Norwich 
Cotesworth, Henry . B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 
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Name. 
Dalton, J. N. 
Day, H.T. . ‘ 
Day, George . . . - 
Dobson, R.S.. . ‘ 
Drummond, Heneage 


Dynham, William Burton . 


Dyott, William Herrick . 
Edmonstone, W.. . - 
English, C.. »© . «© 
pS Se eee 


Fletcher, William. . 
Glynne, Henry 
Godfrey, W. . . 
Goodlake, Thomas William 
Grant, Anthony . . . - 
Grove, Edward Hartopp . 
Handley, William . . 
Herring, H.L.W. . . 
Jelf, William Edward 
Johnson, G. H. S. 

Kelly, Edward .. . 
King, Charles . see 
Kitson, Francis John . 
Knapp, Henry .. . 
Kynaston, Herbert . . 
Lloyd, Charles . . . 
Menteath, G. W.S 
Needham, Charles . . . 
Oldrid, John Henry. . . 
Ormerod, Thomas Johnson 
Overton, Isle Grant . 
Peers, Charles ° 
Piggott, Samuel Rotton . 
Randall, Henry G. . . 
Richards, John William 
Sisson, Michael (let. dim.) . 
Sneyd, Walter . 
Stevens, William Everest 
Steventon, E. H. a. ats 
Tireman, William Walter . 
Vaux, Bowyer . 
Walker, Samuel Henry . 
Ward, Edward Langton 
Watson, William . 
Whitworth, William Henry 
Wood, Richard ° 
Wyatt, C. Percy . 


Fane, F.A.S. . . ; : 


Barrow, G. S. ° 
Bazely, Thomas Tyssen ° 
Beevor, M. B. 


Bewsher, Francis William (let dim. “): 


Bliss, James . . . 
Carr, George . . .- 
Daubeny, Arthur Frederick 
Dolby, John Smith . «. . 
Edgell, H.. . . « * 
Edwards, J.F. . . 
Errington, J. R. 


Degree. 


. B.A. 
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PPP >> PP PP >>> b> bP 


PRR P RPE bee 


nD 
PRP PPbL ee eO 
PPPPPe 


> 


> por 
re 


= 
= 


PP >P >> > 


bP > 
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College. 
Caius 


. Clare Hall 


Christ Church 
St. John’s 
Balliol 
Magdalen 
Trinity 

Christ Church 
Trinity 
Queen’s 

New Inn Hall 
Brasennose 
Christ Church 
Jesus 
Pembroke 


. New 


Brasennose 
St. John’s 
Corpus Christi 
Christ Church 
Queen’s 
Catharine 
Magdalen 

St. John’s 

St. John’s 
Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Magdalen 
Jesus 
Magdalen 
Brasennose 
Corpus Christi 
Catharine 

St. Edmund’s 
Queen’s 
Corpus Christi 
St. Bee’s 
Christ Church 
St. John’s 
Corpus Christi 
Magdalen 
Trinity 
Balliol 
Wadham 

St. John’s 
Corpus Christi 


A. St. John’s 
A. Christ Church 
PRIESTS. 
. M.A. St. John’s 
. M.A. Brasennose 
. B.A. Pembroke 
B.A. ‘Trinity 
M.A. Oriel 
. B.A. Merton 
. M.A. Brasennose 
. M.A. Lincoln 
. B.A. St. John’s 
. B.A. Corpus Christi 
. B.A. Worcester 
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University. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxford 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb, 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf, 


Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 








By Bishop of 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Norwich 








Norwich 
Oxford 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Gloucester 
Lincola 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
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Name. Degree College. University. By Bishop of 

Byreg:@inas 2 2 6 oo te BA. Calus Camb. Norwich 
Fisher, John ° . B.A.  Brasennose Oxf. Lincoln 
Garnier, Thomas. . . . . . . S.C.L. All Souls’ Oxf. Oxford 
Good, T+ 6. « « Queen’s Camb. Norwich 
Graves W. K. . B.A. Christ’s Camb. Norwich 
Hesse, Frederick Legrewe . . L.LB. Trinity Camb Lincoln 
Isham, Arthur é . B.A. All Souls’ Oxf. Oxford 
Jackson, John... . « . B.A. Catharine Camb. Lincoln 
Kemble, William . . 8.C.L. Lincoln Oxf. Oxford 
Kent, C. re . S.C.L. Queen’s Camb. Norwich 
Kirkpatrick, J + ott . M.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Norwich 
Lumsden, H.T. . . . BA St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Ottley, L. so 6 + «6 ts 6 se Be Camb. Norwich 
Oven, J... i @rikee « « ot. QGutewe Camb. Norwich 
Pearson, Thomas a i ee a . M.A. Queen’s Oxf. Oxford 
Potchett, William Se . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Price, Robert Morgan a . B.A. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Reeve, J.W. . . 2 « + . B.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Reynolds, J.J. . . . » + B.A. Queen’s Camb. Norwich 
Richards, William Steward - « « B.A. Jesus Oxf. Oxford 
Ridley, T.. . . . © + « « »« B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Norwich 
Robertson, James . . « « B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Oxford 
Ryder, George Dudley . - B.A. Oriel Oxf. Lichfield 
Sotheby, Thomas Hans_. - B.A. NewInn Hall Oxf. Lincoln 
Taylor, Robert Mitford (let. dim.) 8.C.L. Christ’s Camb. Lincoln 
Thomas, Francis. . . . . « « B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Oxford 
Wright, C. L. ‘ . B.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Wyatt, Arthur "Montague (let. dim) . St. David's Lampeter Lichfield 


Deacons, 66.—Priests, 39.—Total, 105. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Name. Appointment. 
Bright, J.H. . . « ~. ~. Minor Can. in Ely Cath. 
Collins—,. . . . « «+ Preb. in Cath. Church of Cloyne. 
Ellis, John . . . ~ « (Rural Dean of Warwick. 
Fletcher, Samuel . . . Junior Math. Mast. of Christ’s Hospital. 
Fielding, H. . . . ~ «~ Chapl. in Coll. Church, Manchester. 
Gore, Annesley . . . Min. Can. of Kildare. 
Hobson, Richard Jones. . Preb. of Seskenan, in Lismore Cath. 
Kempson, W. Brooke . . Aft. Lecturer of St. Andrews, Newcastle. 
Lonsdale, W.. . . . . Mast. of Free Grammar School, at Old Malton, Yorkshire. 
Marsden, J. H. . . « Clerk. in Orders in Coll. Church, Manchester. 
Menteath, G. W. S. . «+  Chapl. to Earl of Caithness. 
Nunns, —. . . Minister of St. Bartholomew's Chapel, Birmingham. 
Ramsey, Septimus F. . . Minister of St. Michael’s Chapel, Strand, London. 
Ryder, William . . . . Archd. of Cloyne. 
Webster, William . . . Head Math. Mast. of Christ’s Hospital. 





PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Browne, Chas. H. . Blo’ Norton, R. Norfolk Norwich Rev. C. Hs Brown 
Clarke, Henry . . Northfield, R. Worcest. Worcest. G. Fenwick, Esq. 


Wimbotsham, R. 
with Stow Bardolph, V. 


Cornish, T.M. . . Fitzhead, P.C. Somerset B.&W. } 


* Norfolk Norwich Sir. T. Hare, Bart. 


Rev. R. A‘Court 
Beadon. 


Clavering, John. 4 


Edwards, F.J. . ‘ ee a Norfolk Norwich Rev. E. Edwards 


Eskersall, Charles . Farnborough, R. Hants Winchest. G. H. Sumner, Esq. 
Fendall, John . . Bucknall Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson 
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Preferment. 
. Sharncott, R. 
. Earls Heaton, P.C. 
. Luddenden, P. C. 
Coddenham, V. 
{ with Crowfield, P. C. 


+ Twyford, P. C. 


Name. 
Greenly, John 
Hughill, Joseph . 
Jarratt, R.  . 


Longe, Robert . 
Perkins, William . 


- Ponton Magna, R. 
. Stonesfield, R. 


Potchett, William 


Robinson, Francis 


Seawell, Hen. Walter Little Berkhampstead, R. Herts 


Kinwarton, R. 


Seymour, Bicherd . ‘ GtAlne& Weethley,P.C. 


Skinner, Wm. Jones. Whitfield, R. 
Sotheby, Thos. Hans. North Mimms, V. 


. Alton Barnes, R. 
- Nether Wallop 


Stonhouse, Henry 
Tate, W.B. . . 
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Patron. 
Lord Chancellor 
Rev. J. Buckworth 
Vicar of Halifax 


Diocese. 
Sarum 
York 
York 


County. 
Wilts 
York 
York 


suffolk Norwich Trustees 


. Rector of Lincoln 
Bucks Lincoln { Coll. Oxford 
ri . Preb. of N. Gran- 
Lincoln Lincoln { tham, Sarom 
Oxf. Oxford Dukeof Marlborough 
Lincoln Marquisof Salisbury 


Warwick Worcest. Bp. of Worcester 


Northam. Peterboro’ W orcest. Coll. Oxf. 
— { Mr. and Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, & Mr.Glaussen 

Sarum New Coll. Oxford 

Winchest. D. & C. of York 


Herts 


Wilts 
Hants 


Tayler, Hen. Joseph. Upton-upon-Severn, R. Worcest. Worcest. Bp. of Worcester 


Taylor, James 
Townley, Jonathan . Steeple Bumstead, V. 


. St. John’s Newcastle, P.C. Northum. Durham V. of Newcastle 


Essex London The King. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preferment. 
Lianbadarn-Vawr, V. 
Llanrwsted, V. 
Rhostie, 


Name. 


Evans, Richard . 


Prebendaryof St. David's 


- Moulton, V. 

- Great Sampford, V. 
- Inglesham 
Okehampton, V. 
Kingsnympton, R. 
- Skillington, V. 

- Huish, V. 


Johnson, Maurice 
Lewis, Morgan 
Still, John, Jun. . 


Tanner, Robert. . ‘ 


Thackray, W. P. 
Tuson, G. B. . 
Wheler, William . 


Name. 
Beauchamp, B. 
Chambers, John . 
Chaplin, William 
Follett, Richard Francis 
Monkhouse, Edward 
Pooley, Thomas . 
Wells, Charles 


- Sutton-upon-Derwent, R. York 


County. Diocese. Patron. 


Cardigan St.David’s Bp. of St. David's 


Lincoln Rev. M. Johnson 
London E. Hervey, Esq. 
Sarum ___ Bp. of Sarum 

A. Saville, Esq. 
Rev. J. Southcombe 
Lincoln Lincoln D. & C. of Lincoln 
Devon Peculiar Archdn. of Wells 
York Sir T. Clarges, Bt. 


Lincoln 
Essex 
Wilts 


Devon Exon 


Appointment. 
Formerly Curate of Thorverton, Devon. 
Late Mast. of Taunton College School. 


Curate of Illogan, Cornwall. 
Curate of Beeding, Sussex. 


OXFORD. 


INSTALLATION OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


This interesting and important ceremony 
took place in the theatre on Thursday the 
10th of June; and the consequent re- 
joicings lasted during the week. 

At a little before eleven o’clock a long 
procession, with the Duke in his robes of 
office, set out from University College, and 


advanced up the High-street, which was 
crowded with spectators, and then turning 
down by St. Mary’s Church, by the side 
of which a scaffold had been erected for 
the accommodation of the visitors desirous 
of seeing the procession, proceeded to the 
theatre. The theatre itself was crowded 
to excess. 

Soon after eleven. o'clock, Dr. Crotch 
announced upon the ergan the approach ef 

















the Chancellor, and shortly afterwards the 
six bedels of the University in their full 
dresses entered, followed by the Duke and 
by the Vice-Chancellor, aud the various 
noblemen and doctors who had met hiin 
in the morning at the lodge of University 
College. His Grace appeared in excellent 
health, and the reception with which he 
was welcomed into the theatre was enthu- 
siastic. He was dressed in a black coat, 
ieross which he wore his blue ribbon as 
Knight of the Bath, and over which his 
mantle of black silk and gold fringe, as 
Chancellor of Oxford, (a far more magnifi- 
cent robe than the dress gown of the 
Speaker) was thrown. This mixture of 
the ¢oga and the sagum produced a striking 
effect, as the scarlet robe of the Doctor of 
Civil Law assorts well with our various 
descriptions of military uniforms. In his 
train came the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Lord Montagu, Lord Apsley, Lord Hill, 
Lord Mahon, Sir G. Murray, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Sir T. Ackland, Sir R. Inglis, 
Mr. Estcourt, Sir C. Wetherell, Drs. Bur- 
ton, Fox and Rowley, and a number of 
heads of houses. There were eleven mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Bench present, 
among whom were the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, York, and Armagh; the Bishops 
of Oxford, Worcester, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Llandaff, and Barbados, 

When the cheering had subsided into 
silence, the Duke of Wellington, as Chan- 
cellor, opened the business of the convoca- 
tion ina short Latin speech, by stating 
that it was convened to confer the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, upon the 
following individuals :— 


His Excellency Baron Dedel, Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the King of the 
Netherlands, &c. &c, 

His Excellency Count Matoushevitz, late 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Em- 
peror of Russia. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Bute. 

The Right Hon. the Ear! of Winchelsea and 
Nottingham. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Warwick, K.T. 

The Right Hon. the Earl De La Warr. 

The Rt. Hon. the Ear! of Rosslyn, G. C. B. 

The Right Hon, the Earl of Wilton. 

The Right Hon, the Earl Brownlow. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Falmouth. 

The Right Hon. Lord Granville Somerset. 

TheRt. Hon. Lord Fitzroy Somerset, K.C.B. 

The Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton. 

The Rt. Hon. Viseount Strangford, G.C.B. 

The Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Vaughan, Kut. 
Judge of the Common Pleas. 

Sir James Allan Park, Knt. Judge of the 
Common Pleas. 

Sir James Scarlett, Knt. King’s Counsel. 


After the Chancellor had gone through 
the list, Dr. Phillimore, as Professor of 
Civil Law, proceeded to present the in- 
cepting Doctors. His speech upon the 
occasion was introduced with a high eulo- 
gium upon the services which the illustrious 
Duke had rendered to his country, paid 
a passing tribute to the memory of the 
late Chancellor, Lord Grenville, and neatly 
pointed out the individual merits of tie 
noblemen and gentlemen whom he had to 
present. 

After the new made doctors had 
taken their seats, the public orator pro- 
ceeded to the Creweian Oration ; in which 
were introduced several elegant and most 
appropriate compliments to the Chancellor, 
an eulogium of the Royal Family, ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Cumberland, and 
a just panegyric on the Church of England 
and its Bishops. After this oration was 
concluded, the Latin Poem, which gained 
the Chancellor’s Prize for the' year, was 
recited by its author, Mr. Arthur Kensing- 
ton, a Scholar of Trinity College, the 
subject of which was “ Cicero ab ezilio 
redux Romam ingreditur.”’ Then Mr. J. 
Anstice, B. A. late Student of Christ 
Church, and now the Professor of Classi- 
cal Liserature in King’s College, London, 
recited his English Essay, which alsa 
gained the Chancellor's Prize, —“ The 
Influence of the Roman Conquests upon 
Literature and the Arts in Rome.” At 
its close, the Chancellor, with great em- 
phasis, pronounced the words, ‘ Dissol- 
vimus hanc Convocationem.” 

On Wednesday, the 11th, the noblemen 
and gentlemen forming the procession, 
assembled in the rooms of the Clarendon, 
and, about a quarter after eleven, proceeded 
thence with the Chancellor te the Theatre, 

On the entry of the Chancellor the 
applause was unbounded, and “ Welling- 
ton and Waterloo” resounded through the 
Theatre. In the procession were all the 
recently made Doctors, in their robes. 
After the Chancellor had opened the Con- 
vocation, he named the following noble+ 
men and gentlemen, upon whom it was 
proposed to confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law: 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Clanwilliam. 
The Right Hon. Lord Norreys, M.P. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Mahon. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Encombe. 
The Right Hon. Lord Arthur Hill, 
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The Right Hon. Lord Monson. 

The Right Hon. Lord Bagot. 

The Right Hon. Lord Rodney. 

The Right Hon. Lord Montagu. 

The Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth. 

The Right Hon. Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey. 
The Right Hon, Lord Lyndhurst. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wynford. 

The Right Hon, Lord Templemore. 

The Right Hon. Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 
General Sabloncoff. 

The Hon. Thomas Parker. 

The Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot. 

The Right Hon. Henry Pierrepoint. 

The Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Rd. Hussey Vivian, Bart. 
The Hon. George Rice Trevor, M.P. 
The Hon. Mount Stuart Elphinstone. 
The Hon. Francis Spencer. 


The University having signified its assent 
to the proposition of conferring these de- 
grees upon the above-named noblemen and 
gentlemen, Dr. Phillimore proceeded as 
before to present them to the acceptance of 
the Chancellor, and in so doing he made a 
Latin speech in their praise. 

When the Degrees had been conferred, 
the Installation Ode, written by the Rev. 
John Keble, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
and set to music by Professor Crotch, was 
performed. 

After the Ode, Mr. Robert Scott, B. A. 
Student of Christ Church, recited his Chan- 
cellor’s Latin Prize Essay, ‘‘ De Provin- 
ciarum Romanarum  administrandarum 
ratione,” and Mr. Joseph Arnould, Scholar 
of Wadham, recited his English Poem, 
** The Hospice of St. Bernard,” which was 
also a Chancellor's Prize. 

Five addresses to the Duke were then 
pronounced from the Rostra. Lord Maid- 
stone, of Christ Church, the eldest son 
of the Earl of Winchelsea, and Mr. J. 
Wickens, Scholar of Balliol, recited two 
English poems, in his Graee’s honour : 
two Latin Odes, in different metres, were 
recited by Lord Leveson, of Christ Church, 
and Mr. J.C, Pritchard, Scholar of Trinity ; 
and Mr. Alfred Lloyd, Scholar of Wad- 
ham, recited a short set of Greek verses. 

The Convocation was afterwards dis- 
solved. 

On Thursday there was no Convocation 
holden. In the morning, the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Governors of the Radcliff 
Infirmary took place in the Radcliff Li- 
brary, where the Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellor, and the Nobiemen, the Heads 
of Houses, and other Doctors assembled ; 
and about eleven o’clock all went in grand 
procession to the Church of St. Mary. 
The Bishop of Oxford delivered an ex- 
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cellent discourse (for the benefit of the 
Infirmary) from John xiii. 35. After en- 
forcing this sacred precept, in language 
peculiarly adapted to the purpose, his 
Lordship expatiated on the merits of the 
charity, and paid a saitable tribute to the 
many benevolent persons that had sup- 
ported it from the commencement. His 
appeal to the vast and affluent congrega- 
tion produced upwards of 225/. 

The procession on Friday was similar to 
those of the days preceding, and went from 
the Clarendon. It was, however, in- 
creased by the new Doctors of Wednesday. 
The following honorary degrees of Doctors 
of Civil Law were conferred :— 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Cole. 

Lieut.-General Sir Henry Fane, G.C.B. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. 

Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. 

Sir Charles Knightley, Bart. 

Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. 

Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. 

Colonel Sir Willian Gomm, K.C.B. 

Sir Charles Wetherell, K.C. 

Sir Martin Shee, President of the Royal 
Academy. 

William Francis Lowndes Stone, Esq. 
High Sheriff for the County of Oxford, 

Alexander Baring, Esq. M.P. 

James Buller East, Esq. 

George Vernon Harcourt, Esq. M.P. 

Edward Thomas Foley, Esq. M.P. 

Colonel Edward Michac! Conolly, M.P. 

Charles Ross, Esq. M.P. 

Charles Yorke, Esq. M.P. 

William Ralph Cartwright, Esq. M.P. 

Thomas Wood, Esq. M.P. 

Thomas Duffield, Esq. M.P. 

Colonel Alexander l’erceval, M.P. 

Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Moody. 

Bartholomew Frere, Esq. 

John Fleming, Esq. 

Evelyn Shirley, Esq. 

Alexander Scott Murray, Esq. 

William Burge, Esq. M.A. 

John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. B.C.L. 

James Lewis Knight, Esq. King’s Counsel. 

William Stevens, Esy. M.D. 

John Robert Hume, Esq. M.D. 

Richard Jenkins, Esq. 

Richard Westmacott, Esq. R.A. 

David Wilkie, Esq. R. A. 

Edward Blore, Esq. Architect. 


The following gentlemen spoke from the 
Rostra :— 


Mr. Cardwell, Balliol Coll. 
Mr. Allen, Magdalen Hall. 
The Hon. Wm. L. T. Harris, Oriel Coll. 
Mr. Richards, Trinity Coll. 
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Mr. Atkinson, Queen’s Coll. 
Mr. Palmer, Trinity Coll. 

Mr. Adams, Christ Ch. 

Mr. Morrell, St. John’s Coll. 
Mr. Donkin, St. Edmund Hall 
Mr. Wing, Univer-ity Coll. 
Mr. Woodhouse, Christ Ch, 
Mr. Tickell, Balliol Coll. 

The whole concluded with the recita- 
tion of a gratulatory address to the Chan- 
cellor, written by Mr. John Graham, of 
Wadham College. 

An account of the concerts, ball, dinners, 
and other festivities of the week, does not 
come within our province: but, even in 
this respect, a more splendid scene has 
seldom, if ever, been witnessed within the 
precincts of Alma mater. 


ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Roundell Palmer, B. A. Scholar of 
Trinity College, has been elected Eldon 
Scholar. The annual value of this Scholar- 
ship is 2002. for three years. In 1831 
Mr. Palmer gained the Chancellor’s Latin 
Verse Prize, ‘‘ Numantia;” in 1832 he was 
elected Dean Ireland’s Scholar; the same 
year he gained the Newdigate Prize Poem, 
“ Staffa ;’’ and at the examinations in May 
last he was placed in the first class in 
Literis Humanioribus. 

Mr. James Elliot, Commoner of‘ Wad- 
ham College, and Messrs. Collis, Lloyd, 
and Piggott, have been elected Postmasters 
of Merton College. 

Mr. Robert Milman, Commoner of Exeter 
College, has been elected Scholar of that 
Society. 

Mr. William Beadon Heathcote, of New 
College, and Alfred Menzies, B.A. of 
Trinity College, have been admitted actual 
Fellows of their respective Societies. 

Henry Gough and Thomas Bailey Levy 
have been elected Taberdars on the Old 
Foundation at Queen’s College. George 
Levy, Robert Robinson, John Fearon, 
and Richard Newton, have been elected 
Scholars on the same Foundation; and 
Staniforth Cattley, Robert Robinson, John 
Waller, Alfred Brown, and Arthur Ho- 
garth, have been elected Lady Hastings’ 
Exhibitioners at Queen's College. 

Mr.Charles Arthur Griffith, and Mr.Wm. 
Bediford, have been admitted Scholars of 
New College. 

The Electors appointed to elect a Hebrew 
Scholar on the Pusey and Ellerton Foun- 
dation, have nominated Mr.Ciarles Seagar, 
Commoner ot Magdalen Hall. 

Mr. Abraham Whyte Baker, a Blount 
Scholar of Trinity College, has been elected 
a Scholar of that Society, on the Old Foun- 
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dation; and Mr. John George Hickley, a 
Postmaster of Merton College, has been 
elected a Blount Scholar, in the room of 
Mr. Baker. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Scholars of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege: —Mr. Rogers, Somerset; Mr. Mar- 
shall, Commoner of Oriel College, and son 
of the Rev. Marshall Hacker, of Iffley, 
Oxford; and Mr. Andrews, Kent. 

Mr. Charles Seagar, Commoner of Mag- 
dalen Hall, and a Hebrew Scholar on the 
Pusey and Ellerton Foundation, has been 
elected a Scholar ot Worcester College, on 
Mrs. Eaton’s Foundation ; and Mr. W. H. 
Whorwood, from Bromsgrove School, has 
been elected a Scholar of the same College, 
on Sir Thomas Cooke’s Foundation. 


Two Fellowships are now vacant in 
Lincoln College, one for the county of 
Lincoln, and the other for the old Diocese 
of York; the former of which will be filled 
up on Saturday, the 5th of July, and the 
latter on Thursday, the 16th of October 
next. Candidates for the Lincolnshire 
Fellowship must deliver personally to the 
Rector certificates of the place of their birth 
and testimonials of good conduct, on or be- 
tore Wednesday, the 2d of July. Similar 
papers must be delivered by Candidates 
for the Yorkshire Fellowship, on or before 
Monday, the 13th of October. 


PRIZES, 


The University Prizes have been ad- 
judged as follow :— 

Chancellor’s Prizes: 

Latin Verse.—* Cicero ab exilio redux 
Romam ingreditur.’—Mr. Arthur Ken- 
sington, Scholar of Trinity College. 

English Essay.—* The influence of the 
Roman Conquests upon Literature and the 
Arts in Rome.’’—Mr. Joseph Anstice, B.A. 
late Student of Christ Church. 

Latin Essay.—“ De Provinciarum Ro- 
manarum administrandarum ratione.””— 
Mr. Robert Scott, B. A. Student of Christ 
Church, Craven Scholar, and Dean Ire- 
land’s Scholar. 

Sir Roger Newdigate's Prize.—English 
Verse.—* The Hospice of St. Bernard,”— 
Mr. Joseph Arnould, Scholar of Wadham 
College. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensuing 
year :— 

Latin Verse.—“ Julianus Imperator 
Templum Hierosolymitanum instaurare 
aggreditur.” 

English Essay.—‘* The Influence of 
ancient Oracles on public and private Life. 
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Latin Essay.—" De Jure Clientelz apud 
Romanos.” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—“ The 
Burning of Moscow.” 

The subject of Dr. Ellerton’s Theological 
Prize, for which compositions are to be sent 
to the Registrar, in a sealed cover, on or 
before the Wednesday in Easter week next, 
is as follows :—‘‘ The Death of Christ was 
a propitiatory Sacrifice and a vicarious 
Atonement for the Sins of Mankind.’”’— 
The subject above stated, as appointed by 
the Judges, for an English Essay, is pro- 
posed to Members of the University on the 
following conditions, viz.:—I. The Can- 
didate must have passed his Examination 
for the Degree of B.A. or B.C.L. II. He 
must not on this day (May 29) have ex- 
ceeded his Twenty-eighth Term. III. He 
must have commenced his Sixteenth Term 
eight weeks previous to the day appointed 
for sending in his Essay to the Registrar 
of the University. In every case the Terms 
are to be computed from the Matriculation 
inclusively. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
John Fletcher, Exeter Coll. 


BACHELORS AND DOCTORS IN DIVINITY, 
BY ACCUMULATION, 
John James, late Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
and Prebendary of Peterborough. 
Hugh DavisOwen, late Scholar of Jesus Coll. 


DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 
Thomas Ogier Ward, Queen’s Coll. 
DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev.B. Penny, Brasennose Coll. Gr. Comp. 
William Henry Smith, Queen’s Coll. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. H. Richards, Exeter Coll. Gr. Comp 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Jas. Barker Deane, Fell. of St. John’s Coil. 
Rev. B. Penny, Brasennose Coll. Gr.Comp. 
Rev. Robt. Spranjer, of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, incorporated of Jesus Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Ww. Bouverie Pusey, Oriel Coll. Gr. Comp. 
Wm. Hurdis Lushington, Oriel Coll. 
Rev. Richard Vickris Pryor, Balliol Coll. 
Thomas Tancred, Fellow of Merton Coll. 
Rev. J. Robertson, Schol. of Pembroke Coll. 
Edward Cockey, Fellow of Wadham Coll. 
John Bradley Dyne, Fell. of Wadham Coll. 
Rev. W.H.Bloxsome, Fell. of Wadham Coll. 
James Fisher, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. C. Lewis Cornish, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Davies, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. R. Hopkins Harrison, Trinity Coll. 
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Jon. Kirk Stubbs, Schol. of Worcester Coll. 
J. Warner Henley, MagdalenColl. Gr.Comp. 
Rev. H. Drummond, Balliol Coll. Gr. Comp. 
Kev. Chas. Greenall Davies, St. Mary Hall. 
Charles Turner, University Coll. 

Hon. Wm. Henry Spencer, Christ Church. 
Rev. John Dobson, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. James Cecil Wynter, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Septimus Cotes, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. C. Hen, Barham, Christ Ch.Gr.Comp. 
Rev.G. Ludowick Parsons, Stud. of Chr.Ch, 
William Graham, Christ Church. 

Edward Conroy, Christ Church. 

Francis Moore, Christ Church. 

Rev. Henry Walker, Christ Church. 

Rev. Wm. Henry Hughes, Lincoln Coll. 
H. B. W. Churton, Fell. of Brasennose Coll. 
Charles Scott, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. John Hill, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev.J. Hopkins Swainson, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Robt. Brown, Brasennose Coll. 
Hon. C. Broderick Bernard, Balliol Coil. 
Rev. Jonathan James Toogood, Balliol Coll. 
Patrick Douglas Hadow, Balliol Coll. 
William Mallock, Balliol Coll. 

John William Pugh, Balliol Coll. 

John Hardy, Oriel Coll. 

Samuel Francis Wood, Oriel Coll. 
Thomas Norris Williams, Merton Coll, 
William Gattey, Trinity Coll. 

James Cotton Powell, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. John Lloyd Crawley, Trinity Coll. 
Edward Langton Ward, Wadham Coll. 
Francis Jenks Burlton, Worcester Coll. 
Rev.Edmund Wm. Hughes, Worcester Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Summers, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. William Irving, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. West Wayet, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. John Hawkins Hext, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. William Moore Adey, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. James Woodward Scott, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. F. Colman Wilson, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. Edward Cookson, University Coll. 
Octavius Brock, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Henry George Kempe, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Henry Gray, Christ Church. 

Rev. Nathaniel Levett, Jesus Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


Thomas Richard Brooke, St. Mary Hall. 
Jas. Beckford Neville Heard, St. Mary Hall. 
Chandos Hoskyns, Balliol Coll. 

J. F. Collins, University Coll. Gr. Comp. 
Charles John Champnes, St. Alban Hall. 
Henry Rogers, University Coll. 

John Pitt Taylor, Christ Church. 
Valentine Knightley, Christ Church. 
James Richard Quarmby, Lincoln Coll. 
John Brereton, New Coll. 

Thos. Brembridge Melhuish, Exeter Coll. 
Henry Peake, Jesus Coll. 

Henry Horlock Bastard, Wadham Coll. 
John Wyndham, Magdalen Coll. 
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Richard Hopton, Brasennose Coll. 
George W. L. Wasey, Christ Church. 
Thomas Redhead Branfoot, Trinity Coll. 
John Smith, Exeter Coll. 

Peter Charles Marshall, Wadham Coll. 
Henry Gough, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Thos. Bailey Levy, Schol. of Queen’s Coll. 
Robert Jones Roberts, New Inn Hall. 
George Robinson, Wadham Coll. 


Early in the morning of Tuesday, the 
10th instant, being the first day of the 
Encenia, the following admissions ad 
eundem took place :— 


The Rt. Rev. Geo. Henry Law, D.D. Lord 
Bp. of Bath & Wells, of Queen’s C. Camb. 

The Rt. Rev. John Kaye, D.D. Lord Bp. of 
Lincoln, of Christ’s C. Cambridge. 

The Hon. & Rt. Rev. Hugh Perey, D.D. 
Lord Bp. of Carlisle, of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. 

Rev. G. Butler, D.D. of Sidney Sussex C. 
Camb. (late Master of Harrow School. ) 
Rev.C.R.Elrington, D.D. of Trin. C. Dubl. 

and Prof. of Divinity in that University. 

The Rt. Hon. J. Wilson Croker, D.C.L. of 
Trin. C. Dub. (late Burgess for that Uni- 
versity, and Secretary tu the Admiralty.) 

tev. H. J. Rose, B.D. of Trinity C. Camb. 

Rev.T. Austin, B.D. of St.John’s C. Camb. 

Rev. W. Wright, B.C.L. of TrinityC. Camb. 

Rev. T. Newbery, M.A. Queen’s C. Camb. 

Francis Scott, M.A. of Trinity C. Camb. 

Rev. R. F. Vavasour, M.A. Trinity C. Dub. 

Rev.F. de Veil Williams,M.A. Qu. C.Camb. 

Kev. H. F. Lyte, M.A. of Trinity C. Dub. 

Rev.G.A. Baker,M.A. of St.John’sC. Camb. 

W.F.Bailey, M.A. of Emmanuel C. Camb. 

Rev. W. B. James, M.A. of Jesus C. Camb. 

Rev.D. W. Sheard, M.A. Sidney Sussex C. 
Camb. 

The following gentlemen have been also 
admitted ad eundem :— 

W.Frere,D.C.L. Mast.of DowningC. Camb, 

J. Hamilton Story, D.C.L. Trinity C. Dub. 

Rev.T.Crick, B.D. Fell.of St.John’sC.Camb. 

Bartholomew Frere, M.A. Trinity C. Camb. 

Rev. J. J. Smith, M.A. Gonville & Caius C. 
Camb. 

Rev. F. C. Crick, M.A. St.John’s C. Camb. 

William Staunton, M.A. Christ’s C. Camb. 

Rev. E. Tottenham, M.A. Trinity C. Dubl. 

Rev. M. Farrell, M.A. Trinity C. Dublin. 

Rev.Chas. Gray, M.A. St. John’s C. Camb. 


The following are the Classes in Dis- 
ciplinis Math. et Phys :— 
Crass I. 


Abraham, T. E. Com. of Balliol Coll. 
Barnweil, E. L. Com. of Bailiol Coil. 
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Burrow, T. C. Com. of Queen’s Coll. 
Gough, Henry, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Winthrop, B. E. Com. of Wadham Coll. 


Crass Il. 
Davies, Ebenezer, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 


Crass IIL. 
Twining, Aldred, Com. of Oriel Coll. 


Crass IV. 


Hall, Wm. Com. of St. Edmund Hall. 
Sugden, Henry, Com. of St. Alban Hall. 
Taylor, Thomas, Com. of Magdalen Hall. 
Turner, George E. Com. of Magdalen Hall. 

A. NEATE, 

H. ReyNoups, 

G. H. 8. Juuyson, 


The number in the first and second 
Classes at the late Examinations, was 
twenty-five. Of these, there were six of 
Balliol, four of Queen’s, three of Christ 
Church, three of Exeter, two of Trinity, 
and one each of Wadham, Brasennose, 
Magdalen, St. John’s, Jesus, Corpus, and 
Lincoln. There was no double First Class. 


Examiners. 


ASHUMOLEAN SOCIETY. 


On Friday, May 30, Roundell Palmer 
Esq. B.A. of Trinity College, was elected 
a Member. It was announced by the 
Secretary, that the next Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science is fixed to take place at Edinburgh, 
commencing on the 8th of September. A 
Paper, by J. Duncan, Esq. D.C.L. was 
read, on Order in Nature. An anonymous 
Paper was read, on certain ocular pheno- 
mena. A Paper was read by Mr. Black, on 
certain ancient meteorological observations 
preserved in the Ashmolean Museum. The 
President announced the adjournment of 
the ordinary Meetings for the Long Vaca- 
tion, and gave notice of an extra meeting 
to be held in the Radcliff Library, on 
Friday, June 6, at three o'clock, for the 
purpose of a Lecture, “ On the Colours of 
Natural Bodies,”’ by Professor Powell. 

Two curious stuffed animals have been 
lately brought to the Ashmolean Museum; 
the one is cavia capybara, the other dico- 
tyles labiatus, or white-lipped peccary. The 
capybara is the largest species of the order 
Rodentia, and grows to the size of a hog of 
two years old. It feeds not only on various 
vegetables, and particularly on sugar-canes, 
but also (contrary to the nature of most of 
the glires) on fish; for which purpose it 
frequents rivers, swimming with the same 
facility as the otter, and like that animal 
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dragging its prey out of the water, and 
eating it on the bank. The capybara 
is, in general, considered as of a gentle 
disposition, and is readily tamed and 
made familiar. It has a very large 
head, and a thick, divided nose; on each 
side are strong and large whiskers; the 
ears are small and rounded; the eyes large 
and black; in each jaw are two very large 
and strong cutting-teeth, and the grinders, 
which are eight in each jaw, are divided 
into three flat surfaces on the upper 
part; the neck is short; the body short 
and thick, and covered with short, coarse, 
brown hair; the legs short; the feet 
long, the foremost being divided into 
four toes, connected to each other by a 
small web at the base, and tipped with 
thick claws, or small hoofs, at the extremi- 
ties; the bind feet are formed in a similar 
manner, but are divided into three toes 
only; there is no appearance of a tail. 
Sometimes this animal, while feeding, sits 
up in the manner of a squirrel, holding its 
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food between its paws. The female pro- 
duces, in general, four or five at a time, on 
a bed of dry grass, &c. They are said to 
live in families, and never quit the vicinity, 
where they are born. They are found 
in the lower parts of South America —The 
peccary inhabits the large and thick forests 
of South America. This animal, colour 
excepted, has all the externals of the wild 
boar. Its magnitude, however, does not 
exceed that of a middle-sized dog. The 
hairs are thick and bristly; the colour 
black, with the exception of the lower 
jaw, which is white. It is a gregarious 
animal, and in its wild state, when at- 
tacked, is fierce and dangerous. It feeds 
not only on vegetables, but occasionally on 
animals of various kinds, and is particularly 
an enemy to snakes and other reptiles, 
attacking and destroying the rattle-snake, 
without the slightest dread or inconveni- 
ence, and dexterously skinning it, by 
holding it between its feet, while it per- 
forms that operation with its teeth. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


ELECTIONS. 


J. D. Simpson, Esq., B. A., Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, has been elected a Foundation 
Fellow of that society, and the Rev. 
Charles Barne, M. A.,a Fellow on the 
foundation of Mr. Peter Blundell. 

Edward Reed Theed, Esq., scholar of 
King’s College, has been elected Fellow 
of that society. 

The following gentlemen are ap- 
pointed Barnaby Lecturers :— 
Mathematical.— Rev. H. L. Jones, Mag- 

dalene College. 

Philosophical.—Rev. G. Phillips, Queen’s 

College. 

Rhetoric. — Rev. S. Fennell, Queen's 

College. 

Logic.—Rev. H. Arlett, Pembroke Coll. 


_—- 
GRACES. 


The following have passed the Se- 
nate; 

To, appoint Mr. Fendall, of Jesus 
College, Deputy Taxor in the absence of 
Mr. Skinner. 

To appoint Mr. Snowball, of St. 
John’s College, Deputy Taxor in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Isaacson, 

To create Mr. David Hillcoat Leigh- 
ton, of Trinity College, Master of Arts, 
by Proxy, at the approaching commence- 
ment, he being detained at Baden by 
his clerical duties. 


To remit to Mr. Wm. Purkis, the 
Plumian tenant, 10/. from the last half- 
year’s rent. 

To confirm the report of the Syndics 
appointed to consider whether any and 
what remission of rent ought to be made 
to Mr. Dunn, for the year ending at 
Michaelmas last. 

To allow Messrs. Burton, Rickman, 
and Wilkins 100/. each from the Uni- 
versity Chest, in conformity with the 
recommendation of the Syndicate ap- 
pointed to confer with the architects 
who were desired to furnish the Univer- 
sity with designs for a new library. 

To allow Mr. Trevor, of St. John’s 
College, to be created Master of Arts, 
by Proxy, at the ensuing Commence- 
ment, on account of ill health. 


SYNDICATES, 


The Syndics appointed to consult 
what steps should be taken by the Uni- 
versity to provide accommodation for 
the Fitzwilliam collection, in consequence 
of the desire expressed by the Master 
and Fellows of Caius College to resume 
possession of the present building, have 
reported to the Senate as follows :— 

The Syndics find that the site pur- 
chased in April, 1823, under the Act of 
Parliament, for 8,5002, of St. Peter’s 
College, is so nearly out of lease, that 
they decidedly recommend to the Senate 
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to proceed with as little delay as possible, 
to build, for the accommodation of the 
Fitzwilliam collection, a Museum, or 
portion thereof, which, by the will of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, they were directed, in 
1816, with all convenient speed to erect, 
out of the dividends of the stock left by 
his lordship for that purpose. 
Feet. 
That the whole site is, in length, to- 
wards the street, about . 350 
And in depth at the centre . . . 150 
That at Michaelmas, 1835, there 
will be out of lease, in the centre 
of the site, a frontage in length 
mm «8s a Swe 
And also at the extreme end of the 
north wing a frontage of . . . 30 
That at Michaelmas, 1836, there 
will be out of lease a frontage in 
the north wing, adjoining to that 
last mentioned, containing in 
length 2 sss - coe sn is B 
At Michaelmas, 1837, there will be 
out of lease a frontage adjoining 
to that last mentioned, containing 
iIndeng@@e «2 2 1 0 6 te 
Completing the whole of the north wing. 
And at Michaelmas, 1840, there 
will be out of lease the whole re- 
mainder of the premises, being 
the south wing, containing in 
length about . . . - s+ 2 « @ 


££ «& 
That in June last, the ac- 
cumulation of the sur- 
plus income of the 
Fitzwilliam Fund was, 
South Sea Annuities, 
Spercent ... 
3 per cent. Consolidated 
Annuities . . . . 29,531 


6,722 18 8 


8 6 
Making altogether 
3 percents. . £36,254 7 2 


This accumulation is exclusive of the 
Principal Stock, 3 per cent. New South 
Sea Annuities, 90,000, which remained 
after payment of one-tenth for legacy 
duty, and which is to continue to the 
University, the future dividends of it 
being applicable to the same purpose. 

The Syndics beg leave further to 
recommend to the Senate, to take im- 
mediate steps to obtain plans to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate, for the erection of 
such Museum, or portion of a Museum, 
as may be found advisable ; regard being 
had to the circumstances of the site, and 
of the funds now in hand; in order that 
the University may be enabled to com- 
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mence building as soon after Michaelmas, 
1835, as possible. 

The Syndicate appointed to confer 
with the architects who were desired to 
furnish the University with designs for a 
New Library, have made the following 
report to the Senate :— 

That the Syndics have communicated 
with the several architects, and that the 
correspondence is laid upon the Regis- 
trar’s table. 

That the Syndics informed the archi- 
tects that the University had been com- 
pelled to abandon the intention of 
building a New Library, &c., and offered 
to each of them the sum of 100 guineas. 

That Mr. Burton and Mr. Wilkins 
accepted the proposal of the Syndies ; 
that Mr. Rickman expressed his wil- 
lingness to accept it, on condition that 
Mr. Cockerell did the same; stating 
that Mr. Cockerell’s design having been 
chosen by the first Syndicate, and Mr. 
Rickman’s by the second, these two 
were differently circumstanced from the 
other architects; and that by a subse- 
quent letter he expressed his willingness 
to accept the sum unconditionally. 

That Mr. Cockerell declined the pro- 
posal of the Syndics, and after some 
correspondence, proposed that the whole 
proceeding should be referred to gentle- 
men accustomed to consider similar 
questions, of his own or any other 
profession, and unexceptionable to both 
parties; and that the parties should 
abide by that decision. 

That the Syndics recommended that 
100 guineas be immediately paid to 
Mr. Burton, Mr. Rickman, and Mr. Wil- 
kins respectively. 


PRIZES, 


Sir William Browne’s Medals have 
been adjudged as follows :— 

Greek: Ode.— Charles Clayton, Caius 
College ; subject, “ Niger navigabilis.” 

Latin Ode. — Honourable Charles 
Stuart Savill, Queen’s College; subject, 
“ Australis expeditio Johannis Frederici 
Gulielmi Herschel, equitis aurati.”’ 

Epigrams.—James Ind Smith, Trinity 
College ; subject, “ Scire tuum nihil est, 
nisi te scire hoc sciat alter.” 

The Porson Prize.—For the best trans- 
lation of a passage from Shakspeare 
into Greek verse, is adjudged to Edward 
Howes, of Trinity College; subject, 
King Richard II. Act III. Scene 2. 
Beginning, K. Rich. “ Let’s talk of 
graves, of worms, and epitaphy:” and 
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ending, “ How can you say to me—I am 
a king?” 

For the Member’s Prizes, and for the 
Chancellor's English Poem, no prizes will 
be this year adjudged. 


DEGREES CONFERRED, 


BACHELORS OF DIVINITY, 


Rev. Josh. Bosworth, Trin Coll. (Comp.) 

Rev. T. J. Bachelor, Caius Coll. (Comp.) 

Rev. Alexander Macdonald, Queen’s Coll. 
(Comp.) 

Rev. H. Fearon, Fellow of EmmanuelColl. 

Rev. W. T. Napleton, Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex Coll. 

Rev. James Bowstead, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi Coll. 

Rev. W. Scoresby, Queen's Coll. (Comp.) 


HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
Viscount Duncan, Trinity Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS, 


James Spedding, Trinity Coll. 
Arthur Buller, Trinity Coll. 
Smith Child, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Henry G. Salter, Jesus Coll. 


BACHELORS IN CiViL LAW. 


Rev. Henry Barry, Trinity Hall (Comp.) 
Rev. John Thomas Fisher, Jesus Coll. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 
John A, Nicholson, Trinity Coll. 


BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 
Robert Spear, Caius Coll. 
Charles Dudley, Trinity Coll. 
Robert Hinde, St. John’s Coll. 
Ferguson Branson, Caius Coll. 

BACHBLORS OF ARTS, 

William Craig Baynes, Trinity Coll. 
John Glynne Mytton, Trinity Coll. 
John Ward Wvodfall, Trinity Coll. 
Matthew B. Hale, Trinity Coll. 
John Waites, St. John’s Coll. 
C. Montgomery Campbell, St.J ohn’s Coll. 
Charles R. E. Awdry, St. John’s Coll. 
Edmund F, King, Clare Hall. 
John Forster, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Thomas Heathcote, Catharine Hall. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Frederick Sisson, Christ's Coll. 
James Tooke Hales, Christ’s Coll. 
William Begley, Emmanuel Coll. 


The Rev. Samuel D'Oyley Peshall, 
M.A. of Worcester Coll., Oxford, has been 
admitted ad eundem. 


S/. John’s College Examinations. — 
The following is a copy of the first three 
classes : 

SENIOR SOPHS. 
Gibbons 


Gipps, H. 


Cotterill, H. 
Smith, H. W. 
Cross 


JUNIOR SOPHS. 


| Verlander 

| Lawson 

| Marsh,G. H. 2 
Christopherson 4 

| Jeudwine, G. 

| Davies 
Browne, P. U. 
Phelps 

' Fellowes r 
Sparling § 
Jones, W. 
Pierpoint 

| Jeudwine W. 

FRESHMEN, 


Osborne 
Fitzherbert 
Browne, J. L. 

| Sharpe 
Reynolds 
Smalley 
Scadding 

j Baker 

| Wood, H. 

| Smithson 
Roberts 
Bromby 
Tower 

| Browne, F. H. 


Colenso 
Lane 
Haslam 
Smith, W. H. 
Robinson 
Collison 
Whitelock 
Uwins 
Cooke 
Clarke, T. J. 
Jones, J. 
Chapman } 
Bennett }§ 


Brumell 
Griftin 
Kennion 
Whytehead 
Ramsden 
Gurney 
Martin ) 
Rowland § 
Clarkson 
Niven 
Harper 
Cotterill, G. 
Hickman 
Coombs 


MARRIED. 

The Rev. Frederick T. W. C. Fitz Roy, 
M. A., Fellow of Magdalene College, 
and Reetor of Grafton Regis, North- 
amptonshire, to Emilia, daughter of the 
late H. Styleman, Esq., of Snettisham, 
Norfolk. 


We think “J. F. R.” not right in his conclusion. 


We beg “ W. F.” to accept our best thanks for the Hymns. 


Jogy accords with our own. 


His view of Hymno- 


Our gratitude is also due to “J. D. W. Z.” for his good intentions. 
Abundance of matter in hand compels us to defer an interesting Law article, and 


the “ Organo- Historica.” 





